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® Creative arts faculty 
stunned by news that Top 
Notch is stuck in Spurk 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


ll the world’s a stage, but the Bard’s 
Aw won't be spoken from a plat- 

form in the new Fine Arts and Tech- 
nology Center. No Shakespeare, no Will- 
iams, no Moliere. 

Early last week, President David Hartleb 
informed members of the creative arts de- 
partment that cost constraints have forced 
the college to abandon its intention to 
construct a new theater in the center. 

Plans for a dedicated space for the Top 
Notch Players date back as far as an original 
master plan when the campus was first 
planned 30 years ago. That plan called fora 
theater to be built in the same location 
chosen for the new center in the president’s 
recently unveiled space utilization plan. 

The existing theater is cramped, seats 
only 75 people, and is out of date. It lacks 


final exam 


space to construct sets and cannot accoin- 
modate an orchestra pit for musicals. 

When the college began considering the 
space utilization plans, a new Fine Arts and 
Technology Center was a centerpiece of the 
project. Faculty members were part of the 
task force that was asked for suggestions 
and requests for the new facility, and the 
English department pushed hard for a new 
theater. 

The plans Hartleb presented to the col- 
lege earlier this spring only showed the 
shell of the new building, and specifics of 
the interior had not been determined. When 
architects began doing cost estimates, he 
said the cost to provide everything that 
everyone wanted was about $14 million. 
The theater alone was estimated at $2 — 4 
million. 

The college has a $7 million grant from 
the state for the project, provided it raises 
$2 million of its own money. 

“Clearly, something had to stay and some- 
thing had to go,” Hartleb said. “There’s no 
joy in making this decision, believe me.” 

Theater coordinator Susan Sanders was 
initially skeptical that a new theater would 
ever be built, but she became a believer, and. 
then had her hopes dashed. 

See THEATER, Page 5 


Former Observer editor 
shares Pulitzer Prize 


® Coverage of lottery 
shooting in Connecticut 
wins coveted award 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


former NECC student realized more 
A™ just the dream of becoming a 

journalist. She is part of a team that 
recently won a Pulitzer Prize for news cov- 
erage of a 1998 shooting spree that killed 
five people. 

News of the award reached Helen Ubinas 
at NECC’s Press Day, where she was speak- 
ing toa group ofhigh school students about 
her journalism experiences. 


Ubinas moved from New York to Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1990 signed up for courses 
at the Haverhill campus. The decision came 
after she spent an unhappy year at the 
University of Connecticut majoring in po- 
litical science, and several additional years 
floundering in low-paying jobs. 

“I was miserable. I always wanted to 
write, but my high school journalism in- 
structor told me I shouldn’t major in jour- 
nalism, and I took him literally,” Ubinas 
said. 

She said when she reflects on her 
instructor’s advice, she realizes she may 
not have fully understood his meaning. She 
thinks he was trying to emphasize the 
importance of a well-rounded education 
with a broad range of knowledge and expe- 
rience to offer potential employers. 

See ALUMNA, Page 5 


Opinion 
Columnist offers 
a challenging 


Impulse 


Congratulations! 
Commencement is 
set for May 29 


Ep 


Johanna Choina photo 
WORDSMITHS: Katie L. Swanberry accepts her English department writing 
award from Professor Paula Boxer, as fellow award winners Jocelyn Chodakowski, 
Jennifer A. Veator, Brian J. Vittiello and Patrice Peddle look on. 


Order in the classroom 


® Faculty and staff 
advised on handling 
disruptive students 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Editor 


ealing with disruptive behavior in 
D the classroom was the topic at a 
seminar hosted by Vice President 
for Enrollment Management and Student 
Services Mary Ellen Ashley last week. 
About 65 faculty and staff attended the 
meeting, where Ashley and several other 
speakers discussed NECC’s guidelines for 
identifying students who are not adhering 
to the college’s code of conduct, and dealing 
with them safely and without violating 
their rights. 
Ashley opened the meeting by saying 
there seems to be more violence in society. 
“The increase in violent responses is 
something we all have to learn to deal 
with,” she said. “Are students today worse 
than they were in the past? Perhaps, we’re 
a microcosm of what’s going on in society.” 
Marie McDonnell, director of support 


education, cautioned the audience not to 
assume that disruptive students have psy- 
chiatric problems. 

“Mental disorder and disruptive behav- 
ior are often linked, particularly in sensa- 
tionalized media coverage,” she said. “In 
fact, research shows people with psychiat- 
ric disorders only account for a minute 
portion of violence in society.” 

McDonnell added that in her four years 
here, only one student she was working 
with was ever involved with violence, and 
he had a substance abuse problem. 

Even ifa student’s disruptive behavior is 
related to a mental or physical problem, 
they’re still expected to conform to the code 
of conduct, she said. 

“Don’t label students as anything other 
than disruptive,” she said. 

Ashley described several cases she has 
dealt with to illustrate the procedures the 
college follows when a disruptive student is 
identified. 

In one case, a male student was identi- 
fied in possession of a stun gun and mace. 
Ashley and Leo Lavoie, director of security, 
worked together and brought in the 
Haverhill Police. 

See CLASSROOM, Page 5 
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Life is more than work 


T he decision not to 
pursue a new home for 
the Top Notch Players 
in the Fine Arts and Technol- 
ogy Center has a familiar ring. 
As school systems across the 
country are pushed to become 
more “cost-effective” and “pro- 
ductive,” arts programs are 
usually the first to feel the 
pinch from school committees. 

“The soul takes nothing with 
her to the other world but her 
education and culture.” A wise 
student, Plato, spoke those 
words more than 2,300 years 
ago, yet we seem to be increas- 
ingly ignoring his advice. 

America has always had an 
uneasy relationship with the 
arts. Perhaps because we did 
not have museums where the 
works of old masters could be 
viewed, we’ve never seen the 
important part it plays in en- 
riching our lives. 

As the nation pushed west- 
ward, opera houses and the- 


aters were usually far down 
the list of things communities 
wanted to build. That’s an ac- 
ceptable excuse when you're 
blazing trails, but it hardly jus- 
tifies today’s easy disregard for 
the value of art. 

Our economy is humming 
along at a record pace, and 
most American’s have seldom 
known such prosperity, yet 
public funding for the arts is 
drying up across the country. 

Technology is indeed an 
important part of everyone’s 
life and schools need to pre- 
pare students for the reality of 
the contemporary workplace. 

But there is more to educa- 
tion than technology, and there 
is more to life than work. Pre- 
paring students to be success- 
ful in their jobs without also 
exposing them to the rewards 
of music, art, dance and drama 
is shortsighted. 


Reader likes radio column 


To the editor: 

I just want to say that your article 
about the tragic demise of Eagle 
93.7 was greatl!!! I was an avid 
listener of the Eagle. Of course, at 
times I questioned their slogan 
“the GREATEST hits of the ’70s 
and ’80s,” but for the majority of 
time in my car, Eagle got the most 
action. What I miss the most is 
the hysterical duo of morning disc 
jockeys, Carlson & McKenzie. 


- We love 
your letters 
Drop them off 
_ in our 
Student Center 


newsroom 
today or use email: 
necc.mass. 


The morning prank calls were 
just what I needed before facing a 
full day of “schoolwork hell.” Your 
article was entertaining yet true. 
I’m glad that there’s someone out 
there that was upset about the 
new “Star-all-crap-rejected-songs- 
from-KISS-station.” For a while 
there I thought I was just whis- 
tling in the dark! 

Paul Soucy 


The last edition of the Observer 
incorrectly identified the source 
of the dialysis machines donated 
to the college. 

One was donated by Althin 
Healthcare, Inc, of Miami Lakes, 
Fla. The other was donated by 


Total Quality Medical, of 
Analomink, Pa. The program is a 
certificate course consisting of two 
semesters. 


Award-Winning Student Newspaper at 
Northern Essex Community College 
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Is the student theater a 
necessary part of NECC? 


Alicia Medugno, teacher prep. 
“Absolutely, it provides the col- 
lege with culture and entertain- 
ment. Without the theater, the 
college would be boring.” 


Arnold Cyr, psychology 
“Yes, it’s one of the many ways 
to express the finer points of art.” 


Joanne Tessitore, general studies 

“I don’t know if it’s necessary, but 
it’s good for other students to be 
able to see their friends perform.” 


David Cousins & Johanna Choina photos 


Sean Campbell, criminal justice 
“If we include theater, we won’t 
be leaving anyone out.” 


Louisa Proietti, nursing 
“Definitely, theater is one of the 
most enriching experiences a col- 
lege student can have.” 


Timothy Taylor, computer science 
“Yes, it’s a way that students can 
learn more about acting.” 
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@ Mall mystique 
ends when you take 
a close look inside 


he Mall at Rockingham Park 

| can be a beautiful place. 

Grzss surrounding its perim- 

eter is emerald green and neatly 

cut. Flowers line the rims oframps 

that lead to the spacious parking 
lots above. 

At canopied entrances, fiery 
bulbs and azure neon arches softly 
greet potential shoppers. They 
belie what lurks within. 

Once in the mall, things get 
interesting. It’s not so much a 
vast, double-decker shopping cen- 
ter as it is a big fair. 


Young people walk along in 


groups excitedly talking about 
what attraction to “do” next. As a 
mallworker myself, I see this all 
the time. 

Much like what you find in a 
carnival, the food court provides 
the drinks, ice cream and snacks 
to carry around and visit certain 
“rides” with. 

In any kind ofamusement park 
you go to, you need to be careful. 
There are thieves, bullies, trouble- 
makers and everyone in between. 
The mall is no different. 

Packs of kids walk around to- 
gether and cause trouble. They 
make fun of customers every- 
where. Those who are working, or 
minding their business on the 
lower level, are often the victims 
from trouble above. 

When the group mentality 
kicks in, kids will throw things 
from the second level, shout, and 
commit other offenses. 

One kiosk employee was re- 
cently nearly a victim of such an 
offense. A large group of kids, 20 
or more, were gathered above the 
store. 

Somebody threw a coin that hit 
one of the lights, and it shattered— 
spraying glass all over the regis- 
ter. Nobody was hurt. 

There’s always been the con- 
cept of the dark side of the circus. 
Well, the mall has one too. There 
are gang members. 

I remember one night when I 
was talking to a “Mall Rewards” 
girl, who happened to be the girl- 


aie 66 a 


On some 


evenings, when 
the top parking 
lot is vacant, the 
mall is a special 


friend of a gang member in 
Lawrence. She showed me a gang 
sign, something that would tell 
which gang she was from. She put 
her thumb and middle finger into 
a claw, and then moved her index 
finger into the middle. It was a 
fork. 

She showed it to a group of 
Latino teens who walked by, 
dressed in army fatigues. They 
grinned to each other, making 
comments I couldn’t make out. 

Another way the mall is dark is 
when you go into dark places. 
We've all seen images of the dreary 
side of the circus—where there 
aren’t any sounds of excitement, 
or glowing, brightly hued lights. 

The niall has many back hall- 
ways. They are just gray cement, 
with twists and turns leading to 
the backs of stores and to service 
elevators. Graffiti litters walls ev- 
erywhere. The low amount of arti- 
ficial light adds to the dreariness. 

Every now and then you'll find 
some solemn employee smoking 
on break. Truth is, these 
throughways and passages would 
make a stunning setting for a hor- 
ror film. 

Nothing is darker in circus his- 
tory than the freak show. Though 
this has largely been done away 
with today, the mall has its own 
version. On weekend nights, teens 
with piercings everywhere and 
shirts with names of bands I’d 
rather not listen to, storm through 
the mall. 

The Goths are there — scary 
because the kids who killed in 
Columbine High School were said 
to be part of this group. 

Ghetto boys and girls come to 
play too, the problem is, the mall 
isn’t like the area of Compton in 
Los Angeles, or the Cabrini Green 
Housing Projects in Chicago. For 
that matter, none of New England 
is — not even Boston or Hartford. 

There’s an older man who vis- 
its now and then who never quite 
recovered from his World War II 
shell shock. He wears clothes from 
the ’50s like that era never passed, 
and walks around the mall in 
circles all day long. 

Circus strong men are fun to 
watch—in the circus. At the mall, 
it gets tiresome to see guys with 
21-inch arms walking around in 
sleeveless T-shirts. I see enough of 
that at the gym. 

Similarity between the mall and 
the circus can be found between 
those who work at both places. 
Circus workers in the past often 
had no other place to go. The 
circus was their benefactor and 
family. This, of course isn’t true in 
the mall. 

But you find in talking with 
mall workers that they enjoy the 
friends they meet in the mall, and 
the sense of consistency the mall 
provides. Same closing time every 
night, same announcements and 
stores. Strangely enough, it’s a 
place people get attached to. 

When you go to a place like Six 
Flags, Disney World or even 
Canobie Lake, you find that every- 
thing is more expensive, like food. 
At the mall, rent is thousands of 
dollars a month. 

This cost has to be passed along 


to the consumer. The mall, likean less salespeople, and incessant 
amusement park, takesadvantage teenage groups all fade into the 
of your desire tohavefunsoyou’ll calm, starry night. 


spend in it. 

Carnivals are fa- 
mous for how 
sketchy people who 
run events and 
games will say, “Step 
right up!” 

The mall does the 
same thing with 
people who blitz you, 
carrying promo- 
tional leaflets. Signs 
in stores marking a 
special event bom- 
bard the senses too. 

With Father’s Day 
soon approaching, 
posters and promo- 
tions will be in every 
store announcing 
why the best gift for 
Dad can be found in 
their stores. 

On some eve- 
nings, when the top 
parking lotis vacant, 
the mall is a special 
place. Sunsets are a 
splash of rose, or- 
ange and soft pink. 
Lonely planes fly 
high above, lights on 
the wingtips glinting 
on and off. The mall 
with its own lights, 
and mosque-like 
domes underneath 
this infinite horizon, 
is more reminiscent 
of the City in the 
Clouds from Star 
Wars than the mon- 
etary juggernaut it 
is. 

Gazing upwards 
from this starport, I 
often expect to see 
spacecraft glide ef- 
fortlessly up from 
the back of the mall 
toward interplan- 
etary stops. 

In such a scene, 
memories of carnal 
capitalism, shame- 


“It’s time to go home,” I think 


Bradford College & 
Northern Essex Community 
College Have Entered a Joint 
Admission Agreement! 


to myself. Then comes a feeling of 
peace. 
Contact Nathan Scott by e-mail at 
NHS@hotmail.com. 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 


can answer your questions. 


Bradford College 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 


320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 


(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 


Website: http://www.bradford.edu 
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CALM BEFORE THE CROWD: Malls are a hub for a wide range of activities for people of all ages. 
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Let’s take Professor Behan’s final exam... 


@ Answer carefully, 
trick questions can 
trip you up 


T: the season. No, not the ho! 
ho! ho! holly jolly season, 
but exam season. Sharpen 
those #2 pencils younguns’ and 
hunker down for one brain-wrack- 
ing final. Good Luck! You'll need it. 

1. Who is David Hartleb? 

a. The guy who plays Fox Mulder 
on “The X-Files.” 

b. He’s da Man. 

c. Michelangelo’s famous nude 
sculpture. 

d. NECC President. 

2. The oh-so-creative folks at 
Parnassus (NECC’s Inter-Arts Maga- 
zine) recently did SOMETHING, 
which caused a big fuss and stir at 
NECC, prompting many in the 
NECC family to scream 
AAAAAARGH'!! 

At this moment, boys and girls, 
I can’t divulge what the SOME- 
THING is. Because, remember, this 
is a FINAL EXAM. And though lam 
acharitable man, who always feeds 
pigeons stale bread in the park, 
and who would love nothing bet- 
ter than to share the answer with 
you, I know deep down in my 
heart that I'd be cheating you, the 
STUDENT, from learning and be- 
coming quality human beings, 
who will not grow up to be guests 
on the Jerry Springer show. 

What did the Parnasus people 
do to cause such a stir? 

a. Posted flyers of a nude Bob 


Northern Essex Community College 


Employment Services 


Career Counseling 
Full and Part Time Placement 


One Stop Job Search Workshops 


Computerized Job Searches 


3 [ Cooperative Education 


Traditional Co-op 
Alumni Co-op 
Pre-Co-op 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Dole, encouraging male students 
with penile dysfunction to try 
Viagra. 

b. They actually printed a poem 
that anyone could understand. 

c. Question is too confusing. 

d. In an attempt to encourage 
students to submit material - art, 
poetry, stories, photography, etc. 
they posted flyers around campus 
picturing Michelangelo’s “David” 
(also known as THE NAKED GUY). 
Above him were the words EX- 
POSE YOURSELF! 

3. What does the acronym 
NECC stand for? 

a. Noogie Epicenter something 
or other. 

b. What the hell is an acronym? 

c. College Cigarette Emphysema 
North (for dyslexics). 

d. Northern Essex Community 
College. 

4. NECC student, Biff, departs 
the Haverhill campus at 9 a.m. He 
proceeds north, driving 30 mph, 
onto Elliott Street, (.03 miles), to- 
wards Shattuck Street, turning 
right onto Amesbury Road. 

After stopping at Dunkin’ Do- 
nuts for a large iced coffee with 16 
sugars ($1.83, tax not included), 
Biff scoots onto Interstate 495 
South. He proceeds 8.9 miles, driv- 
ing 65 mph, with a 15 mph south- 
erly wind at his back, to the 
Marston Street exit. Five minutes 
later (9:41 a.m.), Biff arrives at the 
Lawrence campus, for his 10 a.m. 
Macramé and Mime Appreciation 
class. 

If Biffs class finishes at 11:50 
a.m.,and he returns directly to the 
Haverhill campus (11.4 miles) with- 
out stopping for a bag of Doritos 
along the way, how long will it 
take Biff to reach his destination? 

a. About 19 minutes. 

b. Not enough information pro- 
vided to answer this ambiguous 
question. (What about the wind 
speed? Traffic? Whatif, after drink- 
ing the large iced coffee, Biff has 


CAREE 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Comme see us! 


Spurk Bldg. C300 
Tel. (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) 556-3675 


Work-Study Assistance 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
Community Service Work-Study 


Disney Opportunities 


Division of Enrollment Management and Student Services 


DENNIS THE RODMAN 


SHE LAKERS FIRED (WE CAUSE | COULONT FINO 
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to stop and pee like a freaking race 
horse?) 

c. What the hell kind ofname is 
Biff? 

d. Eight hours and 45 minutes. 
Biff walked back to Haverhill; his 
car was stolen from the Lawrence 
campus parking lot. 

5. Banning smoking at NECC 
is as likely to happen as... 

a. Hell freezing over. 

b. Lynda Tripp appearing on 
the cover of Cosmopolitan wear- 
ing a thong bikini. AAAAARGH!!! 

c. The Surgeon General pro- 
claiming that daily snorting of 
modelairplane glue, guzzling beer 
from funnels while lying on one’s 
back half-crocked out of one’s 
mind, and eating deep fried Ring 
Dings lathered in melted goat 
cheese, are good for you. 

d. All of the above. 

6. Who is Chet Hawrylciw? 

a. The nincompoop who reports 
the nightly 6 o’clock news with his 
wife on Channel 5. 

b. The person possessing the 


~ longest job title in Western Civili- 


zation. 


c. I can’t even pronounce the 
dude’s name; how the hell am I 
supposed to know who he is? 

d. NECC associate dean humani- 
ties, human services/social sci- 
ences and health programs. 

7.On average there are 125,693 
discarded cigarette butts littered 
daily in front of the Spurk build- 
ing entranceway. The average dis- 
carded cigarette butt measures 
roughly 2.5 centimeters, or about 
the size of a teenage cockroach. 

(OK, here’s where it gets tricky. 
Break out the calculator and cell 
phone.) Mars is 227,900,000 kilo- 
meters from the sun. The earth is 
approximately149,600,000 kilome- 
ters from the sun. 

Ifone were to pick up discarded 
butts, in front of the Spurk build- 
ing, and line them up end to end, 
pointing them toward the heav- 
ens, how many days and years of 
collecting would it to take to reach 
Mars? And how many butts would 
be necessary? 

(Hint: Call friend at M.1.T on 
cell phone immediately!) 


a.One leap year and 


(APOLOGIES TO HANk KEKHAN ) oe 
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965,897,357,789 trillion butts. 

b. No clue. Bad connection on 
cell phone. 

c. Ask John Glenn. I flunked 
algebra. 

d. None of the above. 

8. Complete the following sen- 
tence: The best thing about the 
award-winning NECC Observer 
is... 

a. It’s free, and it makes a great 
liner for the bottom of my kid’s 
hamster cage. 

b. Mark Behan’s serious, hard 
hitting news column. 

c. The food coupons. 

d. It’s a darn swell college news- 
paper, written and produced by 
hard working college students. 

How to score: Give yourself 
one point for every time you chose 
answer “d.” A total of eight points 
is worth an A grade. (Iam a tough 
marker.) If you picked answer “b” 
for question eight, you are in dire 
need of psychiatric help, and you 
receive a 10 point bonus, plus 
1,359 skee-ball tickets. 

Contact Mark Behan by e-mail at 
Behanms@aol.com. 


Student says guns are not the problem 


To the editor: 

In your editorial lamenting the 
terrible tragedy in Littleton, Colo., 
you searched for answers as to 
why such a heinous crime could 
happen in our society. 

While I cannot pretend to know 
the answers to this tragedy, I at 
least do not feel compelled, like 
yourself, to dismiss this horrific 
event as being perpetuated by the 
National Rifle Association. 

Your contention that, “It’s time 
this country stands up (to the NRA) 
and say, ‘enough!’” implies that 
the NRA is responsible for the 
actions of two sociopaths with 
illegally acquired firearms. A 
rather histrionic statement, 
fraught with the naivete of a per- 
son who has read too many Hand- 
gun Control, Inc. pamphlets. 

The NRAis an organization that 


ensures our Second Amendment 
rights are not usurped by others, 
with private agendas, who have a 
callous disregard for the U.S. Con- 
stitution. While I do not agree 
with all the tenets of the NRA, as 
a lawful firearms owner (and NRA 
member), I feel it is necessary to 
have organizations such as the 
NRA, and the Gun Owners Action 
League, to ensure that our rights 
are not trampled upon by over- 
zealous liberals. 

While it is popular, (and quite 
disingenuous), to blame the NRA 
for all the problems in our amoral 
society, I think we should look 
deeper for solutions to the trag- 
edy in Colorado. 

You proselytize that, “Even if 
we cannot find the solutions to 
the increasing tide of violence in 
our society,” we should blame the 


NRA, and their specious defense 
of the Bill of Rights. What type of 
logic is this? Ban firearms, even if 
you can’t prove they’re the prob- 
lem? Your simplistic solution to 
the very complicated issue of soci- 
etal violence is pedestrian, at best. 

I am always amused by people 
who surround themselves in the 
protection of the First Amend- 
ment, and then denigrate these 
rights by vilifying the Second 
Amendment. 

One cannot pick-and-choose 
which Amendments suit their 
agenda, and delete the Amend- 
ments they don’t agree with. The 
Bill of Rights is all-inclusive, and 
not subject to editing by emo- 
tional hyperbole. Sorry. 

RJ. Trenoweth, 
Graphic Design/Desktop 
Publishing 
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TUTORS HONORED: Students William L. Boyer, Amy L. Cloutier, Michelle K. 
Costanzo, Patricia M. Diodati, Christopher C. Gaudet, Charles W. Hoyt, Chang- 
Kuang Curtis Huang, William G. Morris, Michael J. LaBella, Damaris Bethania 
Nunez, Alexandra Reynoso, Arlene Riendeau, John Sabin, Victor Urena, and Ana 
I. Valdez listen as Diane Sheehan opens the peer tutor awards presentation. 


Disruptive students 


@ Continued from page 1 

“He was so shook up by the police being 
called in, he admitted everything and wrote 
it down for them, which made our job 
easier,” Ashley said. 

The student is on disciplinary probation 
until the end of the year. 

In another instance, a faculty member 
reported a male student smelling of alcohol 
and behaving in a “scary” manner, she said. 
But the faculty member did not want to be 


identified. 

“Tt doesn’t work that way; you can’t act 
anonymously,” Ashley said. 

Ashley said anyone seeing any disrup- 
tive or threatening behavior should imme- 
diately contact her or security, and stressed 
the college has a zero-tolerance policy for 
any kind of weapons on campus. 


Contact Steve Landwehr by e-mail at 
slande19@mediaone.net. 


Theater plans scrapped 


Continued from page 1 

“When the process started, I said it would 
never happen. Then I got suckered in 
through the committees on the task force, 
and now I got sucker-punched. I said to 
David Hartleb at the time it was like a slap 
in the face.” 

Department members want an opportu- 
nity to appeal to the board of trustees to 
reconsider their decision, and at its most 
recent meeting Chairman Byron Matthews 
said they would be given that chance at the 
board’s next meeting. 

Hartleb explained the reasoning behind 
the decision to eliminate the theater saying 
the college’s highest priority is instruc- 
tional programs for students, and focusing 
on the quality of the teaching and learning 
environment. 

He also pointed out the technology cen- 
ter would be a benefit to all programs in the 
college, noting that computers and smart 
classrooms enhance the instruction of all 
curricula. 

Several alternatives have been proposed 
to provide a better space for drama and 
dance activities, but Sanders does not find 
them palatable. She said the mayor of 
Haverhill had offered the stage at Haverhill 
High School as a forum for the Still Point 
dancers, but Sanders dismissed that idea. 

“That does wonders for the image of the 
college, that our dance is no better than 
kiddies’ programs,” Sanders said. 

Other suggestions include having the 
Top Notch Players stage plays at Merrimack 
College in Andover, but Sanders feels that is 
too far away to be practical. Also being 


investigated is a possible reconfiguration of 
Lecture Hall A as a theater. 

Hartleb said an engineering study will - 
be done to determine the costs of such a 
renovation, though he said if the cost was 
not significantly less than the projected 
cost for the new theater, that option would 
be dropped as well. 

Professor of Art and English Terry Cargan 
said that while the loss of the theater was 
the worst blow, the new center also will not 
have studio space for the arts department, 
something they have long requested. 

“Studio courses are being taught in rooms 
that were not meant to be studios,” she 
said. “You can’t even call it a fine arts 
center, with the sole exception of photogra- 
phy and a rehearsal studio for music and 
dance, there won’t be anything for the arts 
in there.” 

Cargan said the theater offers things to 
the community that can’t be measured in 
dollars, and with better facilities, it could 
do quite well. She noted that theater schools 
at other community colleges across the 
country are doing very well. 

The creative arts department met late 
last week to discuss their reactions to the 
news and plan their next move. Sanders 
said they intend to formulate an alternative 
plan to the trustees, but have not come up 
with one yet. 

Cargan summed up the emotions of the 
department. “It sort of came out of no- 
where and we’ve been reeling. We’re not 
closing any doors, but we feel the door was 
slammed on us.” 

Camille Ducey contributed to this article. 


Alumna named part of Pulitzer winning team 


Continued from page 1 

“I think it was at my last job working in 
a shoe store that I decided I couldn’t do this 
for the rest of my life. I knew I still wanted 
to write and I stumbled upon NECC,” she 
said. 

Ubinas said she decided to join the jour- 
nalism program after meeting Professor 
Joseph T. LeBlanc at an open house. She said 
after that, everything fell into place. She 
was happy being back in school and began 
writing for the Observer, but said her con- 
fidence was still shaky. 

“I was really nervous. If someone had 
criticized my first story, I would probably 
have left. But the editor was very supportive 
and helpful and made me feel good.” 

Eventually she joined the core staff, writ- 
ing news and features before moving up to 
the editor’s position. 

She said the Observer staffers were seri- 
ous about their studies and always thinking 
about the future. 

“At a community college you have a 
mission. You have to get good grades so you 
can move on to a four-year college,” Ubinas 
said. 

She said she wasn’t sure if her experi- 
ences and grades at a community college 
would be appreciated at Boston University, 
the transfer college she chose because of its 
city location, high profile instructors and 
reputation. 

Ubinas said B.U. was a good college, but 
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NECC not only gave me 
a career, but a husband 
too. 


Hexen Usinas _ 


her relationship there was very different 
from NECC. She said the size of the college 
and long waiting list made it almost impos- 
sible to join the college newspaper. 

Determined to write, she called the vari- 
ous community newspapers and was given 
the opportunity to write stories based in 
Cambridge, Watertown and Somerville. 

“I did anything they needed, and it got 
me out there,” Ubinas said. 

She said the exposure was really good, 
catching the attention of a mainstream 
newspaper that offered her an internship. 

Her real success came after attending a 
job fair in Syracuse during a huge snow- 
storm. She said upon arriving after the long 
bus trip, only a handful of speakers and 
students were there. But as luck would have 
it, she struck up a conversation with a 
recruiter from the Hartford Courant, who 
offered her an internship. 

“Four days after I graduated from B.U., I 
was working full-time at the Courant cover- 
ing neighborhoods stories. 

“Tloved it. You really get to know people 
who work hard for their piece of the Ameri- 
can pie who feel very strongly about is- 
sues,” she said. 

Ubinas continues to write for the Cou- 
rant. When the news broke about a dis- 
gruntled worker opening fire on four em- 
ployees of the Newington lottery headquar- 
ters before killing himself, the paper pulled 
just about everyone out to cover the inci- 
dent. 

“The features section at the newsroom is 
somewhat separate from the rest of the 
news staff. But we could see people running 
around, and I felt I had to do something,” 
she said. 

She said she ran to her editor pleading 
for the chance to cover the incident. 

When her editor finally consented, 
Ubinas said she set out for the neighboring 
town, not knowing who or what she would 


encounter. 

She said all roads leading to the crime 
scene were blocked, so she parked and 
walked the rest of the way. She began 
interviewing dozens of people, including a 
man whose son was in the building under 
siege, when another situation emerged in- 
volving a man threatening to kill himself. 

That incident did not end tragically, but 
she said it fueled questions of how and why 
this quiet little town was suddenly thrust 
into life and death pandemonium. 

Ubinas said approximately 25 reporters 
and graphic artists from the Courant were 
on the scene along with reporters from 
other papers and news stations. The Cou- 
rant covered every possible angle of the 
shooting, including a first person interview 
with the shooter by a Courant reporter who 
had spoken to the man just days before 
while on his beat. 

The team also printed a letter from the 
husband of one of the victims. 

“I was in tears after reading his letter. 
He wrote about all the little things he would 
miss about his wife, like where they would 
go for pizza, etcetera. It really hit me how 
terrible this whole thing was,” Ubinas said. 

She said she works with a compassion- 
ate group of reporters who were emotion- 
ally moved by the events of the shooting. 
She said many people think reporters are 
just interested in getting a story, but in fact 
they feel the pain and horror of these 
events. 

“Tt’s really hard to know you’ve won an 
award at the expense of other people’s 
lives.” 

She said every one of the reporters would 
have given up the Pulitzer to spare human 
lives. 

Ubinas said she was delighted to come 
back to NECC for press day, but hadn’t 
planned on becoming the keynote speaker. 

“Joe called and said his original speaker 
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BRIGHT FUTURES: Helen Ubinas works 
as editor in her days at NECC. With her is 
Deborah O’Neil, now a reporter for the 
Tampa Tribune. 


couldn’t make it and he couldn’t find a 
replacement and asked me doit. How could 
I refuse the person who helped launch my 
career? I received all the guidance and 
support I ever needed from NECC and Joe,” 
she said. 

LeBlanc made the announcement of the 
prestigious award to the students during 
the day. 

Ubinas is married to Mike Dunne, whom 
she met at NECC where both were enrolled 
in a broadcast reporting class. After she 
transferred to B.U. and he went on to 
Emerson College, she said she thought the 
relationship would end. But they continued 
to see each other and recently celebrated 
their two-year wedding anniversary. 

“NECC not only gave me a career, but a 
husband too,” she said with a chuckle. 
Contact Camille Ducey by e-mail at camille 
35@yahoo.com. 


More arrests 
may come for 


Syracuse Univ. 


YRACUSE, N.Y. (AP) — More 

people could be charged in ad- 
dition to the 39 people already 
arrested during an alcohol-fueled 
riot by Syracuse University stu- 
dents at an off-campus block party, 
police said last week. 

Meanwhile, the university gave 
an ultimatum to 13 students ar- 
rested on the most serious crimi- 
nal charges in the incident. 

The late-night riot involved at 
least 1,000 students and involved 
bottle-throwing and bonfires in 
the streets. One policeman was 
injured and the rioters did more 
than $1,000 damage to a city fire 
truck. Thirty-nine people were ar- 
rested and more arrests are pos- 
sible. 

“It was unbelievable,” said Syra- 
cuse Fire Chief Robert Nelson. “I’m 
still very angry about this. They 
(students) are guests of the city of 
Syracuse. They’re just lucky no 
one was seriously hurt or killed.” 

Syracuse hand-delivered letters 
to nine students facing misde- 
meanor charges and four students 
charged with felonies. 

The students have been placed 
on interim suspension, which 
means they won't be able to take 
final exams, participate in gradu- 
ation ceremonies or be on univer- 
sity property. 

The letter offered students two 
options. Under the first, they could 
admit their guilt and they would 
be able to petition for reinstate- 
ment after one year if they were 
charged with a misdemeanor; two 
years for those charged with a 
felony. 

The second option gives stu- 
dents the choice of having their 
individual cases heard by the 
university’s judicial affairs office 
and accept whatever decision it 
reaches. 


Postcard arrives 
22 years too late 


OWA CITY, Iowa (AP) — Jim 
Steffen wonders why a recruit- 
ment postcard from Central Col- 
lege never reached him on time. 

Steffen, 38, a sergeant with the 
Iowa City Police Department, just 
received a recruiting postcard the 
Pella college sent him when he 
was a high school senior. 

The card, apparently lost in the 
postal system for 22 years, was 
first postmarked Nov. 13, 1977, in 
Pella. The second postmark was 
made in Cedar Rapids on April 22, 
1999. 

Steffen’s parents, Don and 
Lorraine, received the card at their 
Cedar Rapids home last week. 

“T could have gotten a football 
scholarship,” joked Steffen, who 
played football for LaSalle High 
School but wasn’t big enough for 
college ball. “I could be announc- 
ing my retirement from the NFL 
now, along with John Elway.” 

The postcard, which sustained 
just a small rip during its journey, 
invites Steffen to a brunch and a 
football playoff game in Novem- 
ber 1977, with the apparent hope 
of wooing him to attend the school. 
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@ Child prodigy 
excels in math and 


Science courses 
ISCOVERY BAY, Calif. (AP) 
While his friends are study 
ing basicmath and English, 
12-year-old Andrew Tan is prepar- 
ing for college. 

But there are no complaints 
from Andrew, who has been ac- 
cepted as a junior at the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, where he 
will study electrical engineering. 

“Many of the other kids want 
to enjoy their childhood,” he said. 
“T would rather study faster and 
enjoy later.” 

For the past three years, the 
Contra Costa County boy has taken 
courses, including physics, linear 
algebra and differential equations, 
at Los Medanos Community Col- 
lege in Pittsburg. 

Andrew’s parents noticed his 
abilities when his kindergarten 
teacher told them he was not quite 
ready for school. Testing proved 
that his English and math skills 
were equivalent to those of a fifth- 
grader, so he was taught at home 
by his mother and tutors. 

By the time he was nine, he had 
passed the high school equiva- 
lency exam. 

Andrew isn’t the only prodigy 
in his family. His 10-year-old sis- 
ter, Nicole, is only a year behind 
him and intends to transfer to UC 


Davis next year to prepare for 
medical school. 

Fellow community college stu- 
dents have accepted Andrew, who 
is different only in size. 

“Iwas like, “Man, we gota little 
kid in our class,”’ said Eugene 
Tafoya, 18, who takes a psychol- 
ogy course with Andrew. 

But he soon forgot about 
Andrew’s age. 

“You would never know. He 
acts like a young man already,” 
Tafoya said. “It makes me want to 
do better than him. It will prob- 
ably never happen.” 

With his reserved manner and 
gold-rimmed glasses, Andrew al- 
most blends in with his classmates. 
Sitting in the front row of the 
psychology class, he recently stared 
intently at the instructor and took 
careful notes, giggling with class- 
mates when the topic of sex came 
up. 
Andrew still finds time to be a 
kid between Chinese-Mandarin 
language lessons, martial arts, 
piano, tennis and even video 
games. But he said he would be 
frustrated if he attended public 
school. 

“There is no challenge in it,” he 
said. “They hold their students 
back too much.” 

When Andrew starts at UC 
Davis in the fall, his mother, Vicki 
Tan, will rent a small apartment 
where he can study and rest dur- 
ing the day. But she will bring him 
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GAY MURAL: San Francisco Board of Education president 
* Juanita Owens unveils a mural at Mission High School re- 
cently. The new mural pictures gay and lesbian figures past 
and present. The work features 20 people, including poet 
Langston Hughes, assassinated San Francisco supervisor Harvey 
Milk, ice skater Rudy Galindo, singer Elton John, artist Andy 
Warhol, author Truman Capote and singer k.d. lang. 


home every night to Discovery Bay 
in Contra Costa County. 

Andrew and Nicole’s teachers 
at Los Medanos said both are dili- 
gent and often work harder than 
older classmates. Andrew’s grade 
point average is 3.2 and Nicole’s is 
3.4. 

Psychology professor Nat 
DeAnda said young students still 


have to learn life experience. Yet 
when it comes to the more scien- 
tific aspects of the class, DeAnda 
said Andrew is far ahead of many 
of his classmates. 

“When I was talking about cor- 
relation supporting research or 
hypothesis, that is like kindergar- 
ten for him, while the others were 
struggling,” he said. 


Computer upgrade to save students time in line 


@ They will be able 
to conduct their 
business on-line 


LOOMINGTON, Ind. (AP) An 
B upgraded computer system 
will save Indiana University 
students long hours spent in line 
registering and paying fees, ad- 
ministrators promised 
Under a project whose cost will 
approach $25 million over the five 
years, IU will phase out its main- 
frame central business system and 
replace it with IBM hardware and 
new software, officials said. 


The first components of the 
new system should be in place a 
year from now. The student infor- 
mation system is the highest pri- 
ority, said Norma Holland, IU’s 
associate vice president for uni- 
versity information systems. 

“The goal is that the student 
will not have to physically appear 
to conduct all of this business,” 
Holland said. “We want to create 
an integrated set of administra- 
tive services and business pro- 
cesses for students, faculty and 
staff.” 

When fully implemented over 
the five years, the student infor- 
mation system will enable stu- 
dents to accomplish on-line all of 


their administrative business such 
as registration, financial aid and 
paying fees. 

The new environment will be 
similar to a bank machine in that 
it will be available 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Students will 
be able to transact business in 
their rooms via computer rather 
than visit offices and stand in 
waiting lines. 

Michael McRobbie, a vice presi- 
dent who serves as IU’s chiefinfor- 
mation officer, said the upgrade 
will help the university recruit 
and retain students. 

“Tt will enable students to move 
through the administrative pro- 
cesses required with ease and ab- 


sence of bureaucracy,” McRobbie 
said. 

Other functions to be upgraded 
affect areas including human re- 
sources, library information, fi- 
nancial systems and procurement. 

Faculty and staff will be able to 
access the system for information 
about current benefit options, 
while researchers will use it sub- 
mit proposals for research. 

“Basically, we are looking at 
ways to provide better service to 
students and those in support roles 
in the schools,” said Jim Perin, 
assistant vice president for finance 
and chairman of a steering com- 
mittee that planned the new sys- 
tem. 


Seedy provost strikes gold with his dark humor 


@ Nefarious 
characters are 
shaped in his mind 


By SUZANNE BOYLES 


Belleville News-Democrat 


EBANON, Ill. (AP) — Provost 
Le Duff is sitting in his 

third-floor office at 
McKendree College. He’s wearing 
a crisp blue shirt, coordinating 
striped tie and deeply creased gray 
trousers with a cuff. His cordovan 
tassel shoes give off a nice rich 
shine. 

He doesn’t look like a guy who’d 
hang around with the likes of Ser- 
geant J.W. Ragsdale - a man who 
works homicide, drinks from six 


to two, works the rest of the night 
and handles his business the next 
day. 

But J.W., his partner Tyrone 
and a whole passel of other seedy 
and nefarious characters have been 
living with Duff for some time. 

As the author of the critically 
acclaimed book “Memphis Ribs” 
(Salvo Press, $12.95), these guys all 
began in Duffs imagination. By 
the time they made it to print, 
some were transporting cocaine 
in a tractor-trailer full of pork 
shoulder just this side of going 
bad. While others were involved 
in the seemingly unconnected 
murders of a drunk tourist, a mil- 
lionaire businessman and a 
mouthy gang member. 

“Tt was much more fun to write, 
more racy than my other books,” 


Duff said. “There’s no psychologi- 
cal depth. It’s action, humor.” 

Duff admits the novel is 
“twisted, but satiric; with funny 
things anyway.” This is his fourth 
novel but his first that combines 
crime and enough dark humor to 
make readers guffaw and hope no 
one heard them. 

As the chief academic officer at 
McKendree for two years now, Duff 
wrote “Ribs” in nine months while 
serving as dean at Rhodes College. 
He relied on family, friends and TV 
for the book’s footwork. 

His journalist daughter wrote 
about gangs in Texas, so he picked 
her brain. 

And while he’d never been a 
police officer, he had portrayed 
one on TV’s “Homicide” and used 
the experience to create scenes for 


his book. 

“Midnight on Front Street in 
Memphis, and Franklin Saxon was 
leaning against the grill of his 
fathers’ Lincoln Continental, 
watching five members of the 
Bones Family attack a Union Plant- 
ers’ Bank ATM with two sledge- 
hammers.” 

This is the life of archetypal 
detective, J.W. Ragsdale and Duff's 
life by default. 

He only looks slow. He drinks 
too much and doesn’t care. 
Women like him, and he likes 
them, but they can bea pain in the 
neck. 

It’s not too hard to understand, 
which is why the hub is all a bub. 

OrasJ.W. putit, the book tends, 
to “Get it on down to where the 
hogs can eat it.” 
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Students managing stress 


@ College goes out of its 
way to ensure you have 
enough caffeine for finals 


By MARIA ZNOJ 


Features Editor 


t the Lawrence campus, the Health 
Av and College Life units have 

teamed up to make the last couple of 
weeks less stressful. 

They have provided stress relief bags 
filled with candy, coffee, and literature. 
Massages are also offered by a trained mas- 
sage therapist. 

Within an hour, 100 of these giveaways 
were picked up by students eager to relieve 
their stress. Assistant coordinator of stu- 
dent activities, Deb Fowler, said this was 
what the students asked for in a recent 
survey. 

“Students need help for stress in their 
lives,” Fowler said. 


She said she can also be there for stu- 
dents who need someone to talk to, because 
after six years in school, she has learned to 
cope with stress herself. 

During her days at Framingham State 
when she had finals, her mother’s friend 
would send a five-pound bag of M&M’s for 
her and her friends. 

“The M&M’s would be our drugs for the 
week,” Fowler said. 

She said the stress release bags are to 
congratulate students for pulling through 
the semester and tying that last knot for the 
year. 

She said lighting candles, going for walks, 
reading and running are some stress reduc- 
ers she has found useful in her own experi- 
ences during college. 

Dental assistant student Jennifer Kasiecki 
walked by and grabbed a bag, saying the 
most stressful part of the semester will be 
the board exams. Playing with her dogs is 
one way she escapes. 

As students congregate around the mas- 
sage therapist, radiological technology pro- 
fessor Pat Willett takes a bag, and with a 


sigh says, “The end of the semester is al- 
ways the hardest.” 

Student Kathy Assid said the most stress- 
ful part of the semester occured when she 
walked into the wrong class on the first day. 

Two dental students waited for a mas- 
sage from Diana Bunham. Bunham said old 
back injuries can return and cause prob- 
lems because most injuries are never fully 
cured. She said muscles carry the stress 
when the body doesn’t heal. 

One of the reasons most people think 
they are better is because insurance compa- 
nies stop paying for therapy. When that 
happens, the body is put under an underlin- 
ing stress that can prevail and reoccur in 
the future. : 

“Stress makes new injuries happen much 
easier,” Bunham said. 

After getting a massage, dental student 
Monica Dean said the toughest part of her 
semester was “going out to dental offices 
and working for free” while completing her 
practicum. 

Contact Maria Znoj by 
oberver@necc.mass.edu. 


e-mail at: 
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STRESS SUPPRESSOR: Roselle Perrone 
receives a massage in a new age chair. 


Caring for children and the community 


@ Reverend learns 
from kids and helps 
youth ministry 


By AMANDA SHAW 
Staff Reporter 


ocal minister, Rev. Michael 
L D. Bell of Faith United Meth- 

odist Church in Methuen, 
took a class recently at NECC, to 
help him with his role as director 
of a new day camp. 

Bell is already reaping the ben- 
efits of his class. 

“It’s a very practical course,” 
he said. “It allows me to look with 
different eyes, from an educational 
standpoint.” 

In collaboration with the 
Children’s Center of Faith UMC, 
Bell recently completed plans for 
a summer day camp for grade 
school children. The program is 
designed to combat the rise in the 
number of latchkey kids in the 
community by providing high 
quality care at a lower cost. 

Using one of his favorite hob- 
bies, Rev. Bell gave the program a 
head start. After receiving a chain 
saw as a gift from his congrega- 
tion last year, Bell began to clear 
some of the land that Faith UMC 
bought to build their new church. 
He has cleared 13 of the 32 acres so 
far. 

Bell has begun putting many of 
the lessons he learned into prac- 
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We’ ll help get you there. 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 
In the Air Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 
you set. We'll help get you there by: 

* providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 
¢ establishing leadership skills for a promising future 
preparing you for a career in life 


You can earn up to $9,000 enlistment bonus, if you qualify. So, 
if you're between the ages of 17-27 — call 1-800-423-USAF 
for an information packet, or visit 


tice. 

“Tt’s great to look at a room and 
be able to know how light and 
color will affect the kids,” he said. 
He learned that neutral colors 
should be used inside rather than 
the traditionally bright primary 
colors. 

“It provides a more comfort- 
able environment,” Bell said. 

Rev. Bell, 41, began his work 
with children as a teenager, vol- 
unteering at a Girl Scout camp for 
inner city children. 

“T’ve always had a real passion 
for children and youth ministry,” 
he said. 

He graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity with a master’s degree in 
pastoral care and counseling, and 
a concentration in biblical stud- 
ies. 

With nearly 15 years in the 
ministry and over 20 years experi- 
ence with youth, Bell said he has 
“never not enjoyed it.” 

Raising his two children, 
Nathan, 20 and Jerad, 17 with his 
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wife Linda, helped him realize that 
“you always learn something when 
working with kids.” 

When Faith UMC decided to 
put the children’s center outreach 
missions into practice seven years 
ago, Bell saw how the community 
and the children benefited. 

The children’s center has al- 
ways taken welfare vouchers and 
given scholarships to families who 
cannot afford daycare for their 
children. 

“Just because mothers have to 
work, they shouldn’t lose out on 
some of the benefits that children 


UPS - 


with stay-at-home moms have,” 
Bell said. 

The children’s center has grown 
from four children to over 100. 
They now have a fully staffed pre- 
school and kindergarten, but Bell 
knew more could be done. 

“We realized that those chil- 
dren coming out of the program 
who are in early elementary are 
still facing the problem of having 
nowhere to go during the summer 
or on school vacations,” Bell said. 

The summer school vacation 
day camp program will help solve 
this dilemma. The new day camp 
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Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 


Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


will feature an arts and crafts, 
music, trips to Forest Lake, anda 
variety of games for children. They 
will also take two field trips a 
week to places such as the Boston 
Museum of Science. 

Bell knows his class at NECC 
will positively affect the choices 
he has to make about the children 
and the day camp. As director and 
founder of the program, Bell is 
glad to be able to work with the 
children while helping the com- 
munity. 

Contact Amanda Shaw by e-mail at 
oberver@necc.mass.edu. 


Twi Sort: 6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
Mid Sort: 11:00 — 4:00 a.m. 
Preload: 3:30 — 8:30 a.m. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 
from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 
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* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


the Air Base at www.airforce.com 
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GETTING READY: Georgia Georgeacopoulos receives her cap and gown from Bryan Parker as others look on. 


Grad overcomes adversity 


Military mom shines 
through in her second 
certificate 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


ts been a long road for Bobbie Letch. 

Through growing up in the South during 

the turbulent times of the civil rights 
movement, to obtaining her paralegal certifi- 
cate, she has never lost hope. 

Before making her way to NECC, Letch was 
a drill instructor in the United States Marine 
Corps. She spent nine years at Paris Island. 

After leaving the marines, she spent time 
as a reservist in the Navy. She is currently 
enlisted in the reserves, but is also a full-time 
student at NECC. 

Letch hasn’t always been full time at NECC. 

“I was coming here for six months before 
I started classes full-time. I was working at a 
mortgage company during my part-time class. 
When I was laid off, Isaw the opportunity and 
took it.” 

It took the impact of the layoffto make her 
focus more on an education. 


Five 
students 
talk about 
their plans 
after NECC 


Dafne Caruso 


Major: Deaf Studies/ 
sign language inter- 
preter. 

She plans to take time 
off. “I’m going to vol- 
unteer for a hospital 
internship. “I really 
had no time to do 
anything special, but 
enjoyed being here at 
NECC and making a 
lot of friends.” 


“T only wish that I had started 
coming full-time much sooner,” 
she said. 

NECC has been a source of 
variety compared to the Marines. 
Letch said the military is monoto- 
nous compared to a college course 
load . Letch’s paralegal certificate 
is her second at NECC. She re- 
ceived her personal computer 
certificate last spring. 


D. Cousins photo up. 


of freedom.” 

Letch said that NECC is a good 
starting point for anyone who 
doesn’t know where they want to 
go, or not accustomed to a large 
educational environment. 

“I came from a small school in 
Alabama where the largest gradu- 
ating class was 23. This place is 
huge compared to where I grew 


“T’ve been going full blast,four MARINE TOUGH: She also uses this as a motiva- 
coursesasemestersincethesum- Paralegalgraduate  tionalroleforher 11 year-old son, 
mer of 97,” Letch said. Bobbie Letch. Chris. 


Becoming a paralegal wasn’t 
always her goal. 

“I originally started working towards a 
career in real estate. I took the basic law 
courses and found I liked that better, “ she 
said. 

Letch uses her military training as a moti- 
vating factor for staying in school. 

“One of the things that being in the mili- 
tary so long taught me was to never be a 
quitter.” 

As for any correlation between the service 
and NECC, there is none. 

“In the military, you are told when to do it, 
how to do it and then you ask questions 
afterwards. In school, there is a huge amount 


“He saw what mom was doing, 

and I saw a change in him. I hope 

when he gets older he sees the opportunity 
here that I got.” 

She also serves in the registrar’s office in a 
work study program. She began working part 
time for Kathy Proietti . 

“I was lucky. My unemployment benefits 
were about to run out and I would have had to 
go back to a part-time education and get a full- 
time job. That’s when Kathy stepped in. I 
really appreciated what she did for me.” 

Letch sees her work at NECC as an excel- 
lent jumping off point. She will continue to 
pursue her paralegal degree starting this sum- 


mer. 


1s 
Gloria Healy 
Major: Office Tech- 
nology/ Medical Bill- 
ing Certificate. _ 
She plans to start a 
six-week internship 
and get into the medi- 
cal field. 

“I really enjoyed 
school here, working 
in the Bentley Library 
and making a lot of 
friends.” 


Angie Beauburn 
Major: Nursing RN. 
She plans to take 
some time offand get 
over the stress, then 
work as an RN. 

“T really had a great 
learning experience 
here at NECC. I want 
to give back to the 
community.” 


Roberto Guzman 
Major: Nursing RN. 
He plans to take a 
break from the books 
and workin the nurs- 
ing field, and go back 
to school in the fu- 
ture. 


Johanna 
Choina 
photos 


Khai Le 


Major: Computer 

Operation Specialist. 
He will transfer to U. 
Mass Lowell working 
as a computer spe- 
cialist. He served as a 
member of the stu- 
dent ambassador 
leadership program. 
“I want to say thanks 
to everybody who has 
helped me here.” 
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Students to graduate in 
ceremony on the Quad May 
29 at 3 p.m. 


By GEORGE WARD 
Arts Editor 


n May 29, over 800 students will take 
part in the 37" Commencement exer- 
cises. 

Students, along with family, friends and 
faculty will convene at the quadrangle area 
between the B-building and the Sport and 
Fitness Center. 

Students and their guests will be led into a 
tent on the area between the buildings by the 


Over 80 


Here they are - all the 
spring 99 honorees who 
are moving on 


Acevedo, Christopher Ackerman, Denise 

Ackerman, Robert Ahern, Genevieve Al-Egaily, 
Kelli Alexander, Patricia Allicon, Julie Allred, Ivanka 
Almonte, Guillermo Alon, Anait Altunian, Luis 
Alvarez, Teresa Alvarez, Heather Amenta, Cheryl 
Anderson, Nicole Anderson, Pamela Anderson, Brian 
Andrews, Joan Andrews, Charles Andriotakis, Anita 
Angerame, Michael Anzalone, Patricia Apigian, Lisa 
April, Gazelle Aram, Edmond Arcand, Teodora Arias, 
Kathleen Armstrong, Sharen Arnofsky, Kathy Arnold, 
Laura Arnold, Scott Arthur, Maria Asprogiannis, 
Cindy Aubry-Folding, Rosa Augusta, Francesca Avila, 
Annmarie Aylward. 

Jane Bailey, Jennifer Baillargeon, Erika Balakier, 
Francesco Balliro, Therese Bamford, Linda Bangs, 
Sarah Banville, Annette Barnaby, Guilmo Barrio, 
Brian Barry, Lynn Barry, Bonnie Bartlett, Ralph 
Basiliere, Maureen Bean, Angie Beaubrun,Elizabeth 
Belfiore, Carol Belleau, Maria Beltrez, JoAnn Belzile, 
Paul Bergeron, Lesvia Bernard, Sarah Bernard, Ann 
Berry, Beata Bertowski, Linda Berube, Kate 
Bialobrzewski, Denise Blain, Karen Blanchard, 
Maryanne Blanchette, Bryan Bliss, Kerry Bliss, Craig 
Blomberg, John Boardman, Nicholas Boccelli, Rob- 
ert Bohnwagner, Donald Boisvert, Robert Boisvert, 
Patricia Borek, Louise Boucher, Cheryl Bousquet, 
Robert Boutilier, Gail Bova, Deanna Bowen, Jennifer 
Bowen, Jason Bowman, William Boyer, Leanne 
Bradish, Theodor Brauneck, Andrea Brown, Linda 
Bryant, Jennifer Budd, Marcia Bunnell, Candido 
Burdier, Kathleen Burke, Kathleen Burke, Ruth 
Burke, Kellie Burton Stanley Burton, Toni-Ann But- 
ler, Alana Buxton. 

Caroline Cain, Caroline Cain, Orquidea Calixto, 
Kennia Camilo, Kendra Campisi, David Camuso, 
Carol Cantone, Christopher Cappuchi, Jody Carey, 
Carolyn Carleton, Linda Carnes, Marsha Carr, Alexis 
Carrasco, Minerva Carrasco, Nikki Carrier, Dafne 
Caruso, Shawnee Caruso, Rosanny Castillo, Sylvia 
Cata, Annette Catapano, Rachael Cesati, Melissa 
Challinor, Kong Chan, Jamie Charest, Kenneth 
Chouinard, Aaron Clopton, Amy Cloutier, Nancy 
Clover, Christopher Cobb, Mary Coburn, Cathleen 
Cochran, David Coco, Cynthia Collins, John Collins, 
Launa Colon, Dianne Colpitts, Paul Comeau, Cynthia 
Conant, Ernesto Concepcion, Elizabeth Conlon, 
Christine Connor, Kelly Connor, Siobhan Cook, 
Britton Cooke, Laurie Cookson, Robert Corbett, Lisa 
Corcoran, Laura Cormier, Jordan Correia Jr, Ann 
Marie Corthell, Emilia Costa, Joseph Costa, Christo- 
pher Cote, Kim Crisham, Toni Crosby, Esteban 
Cruz, Carol Cullen, Sheryl Cummings, Arnold Cyr, 
Susan Czyski. 

Geraldine Dalesio, Debra Danahy, Lindy 
Dangelmayer, Joshua Davidson, Albert De Santis, 
Monica Dean, Michele Decoteau, Beverly Deforte, 
Tara Delle Chiaie, Lynne Deluca, Catherine 
DeMerjian, Alfred Denesowicz, James Dennis, Ellen 


Tas Abernathy, Melissa Abrahamson, Sherri 


“s to the graduates 
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yet-to-be-named Grand Marshall. 

The tent will be outfitted to handle any 
weather conditions. There will also be large 
fans in the tent to circulate air. 

Following the procession, the invocation 
will be given and the national anthem will be 
played. 

After the national anthem, President David 
Hartleb will greet students, faculty, guests 
and speakers. 

Traditionally, two student speakers, are 
selected by the commencement committee 
and approved by Hartleb. These students ad- 
dress the graduates about their personal ex- 
periences at NECC. 

Rod Doherty, an NECC alumnus, will be 
the keynote speaker at the commencement. 

Diplomas will be handed out by Hartleb to 
all students who have earned a 2.0 quality 


studen 


Derosa, Brian Desmarais, Danielle DeWilde, Pa- 
tience Dhliwayo, Franklin Diaz, Janet DiBiaso, 
Stephanie DiJanni, Diane Dilisio, Lori DiMambro, 
Janice Dinwiddie, Patricia Diodati, Katherine Dionne, 
Kristin DiRocco, Paula Domenech, John Dore, Mel- 
issa Doucette, Laurie Dow, Melissa Dow, Sara Dow, 
Debra Downing, Carla Drouin, Lisa Drouin, Melissa 
Dubasak, Albert Dube, Janet Dube, Rebecca Dul, 
Susan Dunbar, Susan Dunkerley Mark Duquette, 
Dorka Duran, Mercedes Duran, D Andrew Durgerian. 

Jeffrey Eaton, Diane Ebert, Donna Eiras, Diana 
Eikhoury, Deborah Ellis, Kristin Elms, Amanda 
Emerson, Lance Enaire, Keith Erskine, Emilio Espinal, 
Shawn Evans, Gerard Eyssallenne. 

Andrew Faucher, Susan Faucher, Kenneth 
Faulkner, Thomas Faulkner, Lauren Fish, Kerry 
Fitzpatrick, Judith Flores, Gerard Flynn, Kimberly 
Flynn, Laura Flynn, Paula Flynn, Heidi Fournier, 
Sandra Foxworth, Cynthia Fraize, Karen Francis, 
Pamela Fregeau, Bethany Fritz, Amanda Frost, 
Laurance Frost, Denise Fusco, Celine Fyfe. 

Joshua Gagne, Scott Gallant, Christina Gallo, 
Orazio Garozzo, Judith Garrett, Jeffrey Garvey, Debby 
Gates, Christopher Gaudet, Patricia Gaudette,Laura 
Gauron, Patricia Gauron, William Geddes, Georgia 
Georgacopoulos, Allen Gifford, Yesenia Gil, Lynda 
Gilbert, Annmarie Gillis, Kathleen Giroux, Suzanne 
Gitschier, Michelle Giurado, Karen Goldberg, Patricia 
Gonda, Diana Gonzalez, Michelle Goodhue, Wendy 
Goodwin, Annette Gordon, Edward Goss, Lynne 
Gosselin, Stella Gough, Robert Grady, Cathleen 
Graham, Laurie Graham, Karen Grandmaison, 
Nanette Grant, Jesse Grasso, Gillian Greenleaf, 
Sandra Grenier, Daniel Griffin, Tammy Grullon, 
Yenka Grullon, Andrea Gudat-Fisher, Michael 
Guertin, Manon Guillette, Regina Guzman, Roberto 
Guzman, Yenny Guzman, 

Joanne Hall, Kristin Hamilton, Armand Hamman, 
Jennifer Hanley, Cynthia Hanslik, Rochelle 
Hardaway, Rebecca Harding, Susan Hardy, Mia 
Harnum, Michael Harrington, Denise Harvey, 
Carolyn Hassan, Gail Hatherley, Gloria Healy, Janice 
Hebb, Colleen Henderson, Brenda Hernandez, Jes- 
sica Higgins, David Hill, Lori Hope, James Horton, 
Lindajean Hoyt, Chang-kuang Huang,William 
Huggan, Christina Hunt, Elaine Hunt, Nicolle Hyder. 

Yvette Iglesia, Rosemarie Ignazi,Joan Ingersoll, 
Susan Ingham, Donna Ippolito, Joanne Isherwood. 

Suzanne Jacobs, Travis Jacobs, Romualde Jean, 
Pamela Jefferson, Peter Jegorow, Judith Jellison,Pedro 
Jimenez, Mark Johnson, Jennifer Jolin, Kimberly 
Jones, Angela Jope, Donna Joyce, Eileen Joyce, Jamie 
Joyce, Daniel Jurek, Paul Justin. 

Joan Kaczor, Kathy Kady, Peter Kalabokis, Kaoru 
Kameyama, Kelly Kasian, Jennifer Kasiecki, Joseph 
Keating, Lori Keenan, William Kelloway, Janice 
Keyser, Paula Kligerman, Lance Knowles, Diane 
Kolifrath, Elena Kothman, Jessica Kotuli, Constantine 
Koutsogiannopoulos, Kimberly Koza, Ludek Kraft, 
Erik Kress, Charles Krick, Gregg Kurek, Adam Kuver, 
David Kvinlaugn, 

Beatrice La Chance, Michael Labella, Denise 
LaFrance, Robert Lahey, Anh Lai, Andrea Lajeunesse, 
Aurele Lalonde, Christopher Lamarche, Tarja-liisa 
Lambert, Randall Landry, Tina Lanigan, Sharon 
Lantagne, Nicole Lascelles, Jessica Lattime, Nancy 
Lavallee, Virginia Lavoie, Karen Lawrence, Khai Le, 


point average and have fulfilled all of their 
program requirements. 

Graduates who have a QPA of 3.5 and 
higher are presented with awards at an awards 
convocation May 20. 

To make the graduation comfortable for 
everyone in attendance, six water stations 
will be set up inside the tent. 

The water has been donated by Harold 
Rogers of Spring Hill Farms. 

This year, Professor John Mason and 
Kathleen Proietti take over from Mary Prunty 
as commencement chairs. 

Although she is not chairwoman this year, 
Prunty continues to help out with the annual 
event. 

“Mary should be commended for her work 
in past years, as well as her work behind the 
scenes this year.” Mason said. 


s to gra 


Andrea Leal, Christine Leal, Charles Leblanc, Argen- 
tina LeBretton, Shannon LeColst, Wayne Leduc, 
Sandra Ledwell, Christina Leonatti, John Leone, 
Kenneth Leone, Trisha Leppala, Wendy Lesch, Laura 
Leszcynski, Bobbie Letch, Susan Letourneau, Denise 
Leva, Sandra Levesque, Sandra Licciardo, Lynn Lipari, 
Barbara Lippold, Petra Littlewood, Lorraine Locy, 
Kristelle Lombard, Louis Lombard, Kathleen 
Longworth, Ana Lopez, Juan Lopez,Judith Lozzi, 
Liliana Lucas, Mark Lucas, Lee Lucht, Kerry Luft, 
Dan Lukegord. 

Amybeth MacDonald, Helen MacDonald, Jaime 
Macdonald, Rachel MacDonald,Carol MacDougall, 
Jennifer Madden, Julie Mai, Joshua Maio, Serafim 
Makris, Carl Malek, Nadine Manzi, Azar 
Marand,Melynda Marchi, Laura Marion, John 
Markey, Yadira Marquez, Stacey Marston, Deborah 
Martin, Maria Martinez, Marisol Martinez, Kara 
Maslowski, Shannon Mason, Anne Marie Mathieu, 
Ava Mauro, Michael Mazza, William McAdams, 
Micheal McBrearty, Kathleen McCabe, Patricia 
McCormack, Patricia McCormick, Lori McCurdy, 
Mary McFadden, Darlene McGann, Jonathan 
McGhee, Christopher McGrath, Leigh McIntire, 
Terrance McKenzie, Jennifer McLaughlin, Linda 
McLellan, Roberta McQuade, Alicia Medugno, Teresa 
Mejia, Elyse Melanson, Robert Mele, Adalina Mendez, 
Kirsty Merrick, Stacy Merrill, Timothy Mertinooke, 
Peter Messina, Joseph Michaud, Leslie Miller, Jodi 
Mitchell, Joseph Moeckel, Joyce Moesta, Joyce Moesta, 
Kathryn Molten, Brian Moore, Brian Moore, Paula 
Moore, Hitomi Morales, Kathleen Moran, Alison 
Morando, Gloria Morin, Joseph Morin, Michelle 
Morin, William Morris, Kelly Morrison, Jessica 
Motsis, Richard Moussa, Thomas Mullen, Jill Muller, 
Keith Mullins, John Mumira, Yancy Murillo, Chris- 
tine Murphy, Dennis Murphy, Marybeth Murphy, 
Maureen Murphy, Patricia Murphy, Richard Murphy, 
Maureen Murray, Augustine Mutagha. 


Mason also said that people are staying at 
the ceremony longer. 

“People are not just coming at three and 
leaving at 4:45 p.m. They are coming early 
and hanging around after the ceremony to 
take pictures, enjoy the refreshments and say 
good bye to their classmates” 

Like last year, a professional photographer 
will be on hand to capture the event on film 
for all the graduates. 

A professional videographer will also be 
recording the ceremony on film, which will be 
available for purchase in the weeks following 
commencement. 

“It’s the single most important day of any 
student’s life,” Proietti said. 

“Commencement is a huge party for the 
graduating student,” Mason said. 

Areception with refreshments will follow. 


uate on 


Angele Nalbandian Janice Nelson, Kimberly 
Nelson, Lauran Newton, Nancy Nganga, Nhut 
Nguyen, Audrey Nunez, Damaris Nunez. 

Patricia O’Connor, Elizabeth Obram, Elizabeth 
Obram, Wanda Oka, Diane Ortega,Jennifer Ortega. 

Amanda Pancorbo, Amy Pangione, Jamie Paolino, 
Joseph Paradis, Cheryl Parent, Brad Parker, James 
Parker, Helena Parrish, Mina Patel, Janis Patrick, 
Denise Paul,Dulce Paulino, Athanasios Pavlakakis, 
Theresa Payne, Karen Peabody, Elliott Pearl, Sandra 


_ Peguero, John Pelerin, Joseline Peralta, Laura-Leigh 


Percival, Sarah Perez, Jessica Perkins, Roselle 
Perrone, Wayne Perry, Dana Peters, Edie Peterson, 
Richard Peterson, Michael Petreyko, Van Phan, 
Lawrence Phillips, Carl Piellick, Michael Pilsbury, 
Susan Pitman, Rosemary Plourde, Daniel Poirier, 
Jean Poirier, Mary Poirier, Ben Poore,Deborah Pot- 
ter, Victoria Price-Dubus, Heather Putney, Cynthia 
Putt. 

Sue Quinlan, Douglas M. Quinn, Douglas 
Maximillian Quinn. 

Ramadan Ramadan, Mercedes Ramirez, Priscilla 
Raposo, Thomas Raskow, Susan Raymond, Tara 
Reagan, Melinda Reed, Tamara Remez, Elaine 
Rettberg, Alyn Reyes, Raul Reyes, Tara-lee Reynolds, 
Alexandra Reynoso, Paula Riccio, Jessica Richards, 
Nancy Richter, Jennifer Riddle,Arlene Riendeau, 
Kristin Riley, Susan Ring, Adam Risden,Adam Risden, 
Noele Rizkallah, Michael Robbins, Toni Roberge, 
Donna Roberts, Robin Robinson,Heather Robitaille, 
Melissa Rodgers, Edwin Rodriguez, Maritza 
Rodriguez, Veronica Rodriguez, Amy Rogers, Rose- 
mary Rogers, Christopher Romano, Christopher 
Rosado, Donna Rousseau, Paul Rowe, Jeffrey Rumore, 
Deborah Russo, Phyllis Ryan, Zoe Ryding. 

John Sabin, Karbin Sanchez, Nicholas 
Sangermano, Elena Santana, Juan Santana,Elizabeth 
Santiago, Marilyn Santiago, Ikhlas Sarabi, Tammie 
Sargent,Deborah Saunders, Deborah Jean Saunders, 


People are not just com- 
ing at three and leaving 
at 4:45 p.m. They are 
coming early and hang- 
ing around after the 
ceremony to take pic- 
tures, enjoy the refresh- 
ments and say good bye 
to their classmates 


May 29 


Joy Sayers, Karen Scanlon, Maura Schaepe, Diana 
Scheer,Leah Schrempf, Leah Schrempt, William 
Schulz, Brian Scott, Rhonda See, Christopher Seferlis, 
Stanley Sellars, Maryann Sergeant, Yajaira Serrata, 
Amy Sewade,Susan Sforza, Sophia Shanahan, Paula 
Sheehan, Pamela Sherman, Matthew Shirley,Marias 
Shumba, Renee Silva, Jana Silvia, Roberta Simmons, 
Kelly Simone, Lise Simring Daphne Sirois, Allana 
Skelly, Jodi Smeltzer, Kristine Smith, Mitchell Smith, 
Sheila Smith,Paul Soucy Jr, Joe Spina, James St 
Pierre, James St. Pierre, Eric Stefanski, Kerri 
Steiber,Geoffrey Stevens, Michael Stewart, James 
Stockbridge, Hillary Straw, Stacey Sturk, Michael 
Sugrue, Brian Sullivan, Edward Sullivan, Renukarani 
Surapanani, Stephen Swochak. 

Lisa Tapley, Beverly Tardiff, Lisa Tavares, James 
Taylor, Joanna Taylor, Milton Taylor,Leyda Tejeda, 
Diana Theberge, Theresa Thompson, Kimberly 
Thorne, Brandie Thornton, Brian Thornton, Robert 
Tirrell, Tammy Tisbert, Patricia Tivnan, Margarita 
Toledo, Stephen Toomey, Annette Torres, Brenda 
Torres, Carol Torres, David Torrisi, Vicki Tosti, 
Derrell Troche. Jennifer Truppner, Linda Tucker, 
Cenk Tuncok, Pamela Turcotte. 

Victor Urena, Joseph Vacirca, Elaine Vaillancourt, 
Lois Valentin, Shirley Vargas, Cynthia Viens, Audrey 
Viveiros, Cynthia Vonleh, Thuyet Vu. 

Elaine Walker, Cynthia Wallace, Paul Wallace, 
Diana Walsh, Keira Waraska, Dean Ward, James 
Ward, Tianna Ward,William Warren, Nanci Waugh, 
Robert Webster, Marie Welch, Jennifer Wells, Pamela 
Wentworth, Patrick West, Kimberly Weza, Linda 
Whiting, Mark Whittaker, Donna Wiley, Kathleen 
Willis, Erik Wilson, Heather Wilson, Geoffrey Winn, 
Billie-jo Wojciechowski, Donna Wormald, Tomasz 
Woronko. 

Frank Xydias. Deborah Young, Wayne Young. 
Jeffrey Zalanskas, Ann Zannini, Katherine Zwick, 
Jean Zwolinski. 


Convocation to honor 250 students 


@ Students nominated for 
their high GPAs and 
contributions to college life 


By C. DUCEY anp G. WARD 
Editor and Arts Editor 


onvocation awards ceremonies will be 
( held Thursday, May 20 at 7 p.m. in the 
student center cafeteria. Invitations 
have been extended to approximately 250 
honorees, their families and faculty mem- 
bers. 
This year’s ceremony is chaired by Sandra 
Lambert. 
“It’s a very special event. It is important to 
the committee to make sure everyone gets 
recognized for their accomplishments,” Lam- 


bert said. 

The criteria for the academic awards re- 
quires students to have a quality point aver- 
age of 3.5 or above, earned 45 credits as of Jan. 
31 for an associate degree, or half of the 
required credits for a certificate program. 

Petition for graduation in May 1999 must 
have been approved, or prior graduation in 
August 1998 or January 1999 have been ac- 
complished. 

They must have carried six credits or more 
in their last semester and received approval of 
their petition for graduation 

Co-curricular awards are presented to stu- 
dents who have participated in student life 
activities, earned a minimum cumulative av- 
erage of 2.0 at the end of the previous semes- 
ter, and accrued 45 credits for their program 
or one-half of their credits for a certificate. 

The President’s Cup award will be given to 


the athletic team with the highest combined 
QPA. Competition will be among basketball, 
soccer, golf, volleyball and baseball teams. 

A Student Leadership Development award 
will be presented to a student who has shown 
extraordinary participation in various work- 
shops focused on leadership and manage- 
ment styles, goal setting, time and stress 
management and other community leader- 
ship development programs. 

As a continuing part of NECC’s Commu- 
nity Service Literacy Program, guests have 
once again been asked to bring a new children’s 
book, kindergarten or elementary school-age 
to the ceremony. 

The books will be donated to area schools. 

Following the awards ceremony, a recep- 
tion featuring fountains of sparkling water, 
finger foods, desserts and fruit baskets will be 
held at the Bentley Library for guests. 
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Death Row takes a fall 


@ New double CD 
proves label isn’t 
about to come back 


By VINNIE TITONE 
Arts Editor 


fter spending the early por- 
A of the 1990s on top of 

the rap industry, Suge 
Knight’s Death Row Records took 
a major fall. 

In 1992, the California based 
label released Dr. Dre’s, “The 
Chronic,” which sold over 4 mil- 
lion copies, and had everyone crav- 
ing “gangsta rap.” That album also 
introduced the world to a young 
pup named Snoop Doggy Dogg. 

Snoop’s laid back voice over 
Dre’s beats blended perfectly for 
what was the “G-Funk Era.” With 
the world tuned in, Snoop released 
his rookie effort, “Doggystyle,” 
which also sold over 4 million 
copies. 


Albums from Tha Dogg Pound 
and the Lady of Rage also sold 
reasonably well, as everyone was 
hanging on Death Row. 

Then came the shining star, 
2Pac Shakur, who already had ma- 
jor success with his first three 
albums before joining Death Row. 

His first release on the label, 
“All Eyez on Me,” became the first 
double CD in rap, or at least the 
first to gain so much attention. 

Then by 1997 Death Row tooka 
fall. Snoop Dogg was on trial for 
attempted murder, Dre left to 
pursue his own record label, and 
2Pacwas ina feud with New York’s 
Notorious B.I.G. that ignited a 
whole East/West Coast battle. 

Eventually Snoop got acquit- 
ted, but his second album, “Tha 
Doggfather” was met with medio- 
cre reviews even though it sold 2 
million copies. 2Pac was murdered 
a few months after dropping the 
auspiciously titled “Makaveli.” 


Snoop eventually left for No 
Limit, and the Suge, a former gang 
member, was sent to prison on a 
parole violation. 

With “The Chronic 2000,” 
Knight is attempting to prepare 
his company for another takeover 
of the world of hip-hop. Unfortu- 
nately for Suge, it fails miserably. 

It appears Suge is trying to stir 
up the same controversy from 
behind bars that he did while he 
was free and in charge. 

On “Don’t Forget Where You 
Came From,” Swoop G disses Snoop 
throughout the track, and even 
threatens to shoot the Dogg. 

Another song, “Easy Fo Be A 
Soldier When There Ain’t No War,” 
by The Realest, Swoop G, and Lil’ 
C-Style, is a lyrical tirade on Snoop’s 
new label, No Limit Records, and 
its CEO, Master P. 

Perhaps the most disgusting 
part of this double disc set is the 
attempt of Top Dogg and The 
Realest to deliberately bite Snoop 
and 2Pac’s styles, respectively. 

The only good qualities about 


this album are the two new 2Pac 
tracks, “Who Do You Believe In,” 
and “Late Night,” a laid back sum- 
mer jam featuring the Outlawz 
and DJ Quik. Tha Dogg Pound pro- 
vide a couple of solid tracks, and 
Scarface and E-40 turn in stellar 


guest performances. 

However, if you never liked 
Death Row you won't now, and if 
you did then you won’t anymore 
on this disgraceful CD. 

Contact Vinnie Tittone by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


@ Music man engages 
audience as he weaves his 
life story into his tunes 


By CARLEY THORNELL 


Features Editor 


here’s hot, there’s cold, and then 
there’s just right. I found my perfect 
combination two Sundays ago at 
Newburyport’s Rupert A. Nock Middle Au- 
ditorium during Leo Kottke’s performance. 

It took a little internal push to get past 
the initial quirky feelings that a.) I was 
going with my mother, b.) the concert was 
at a middle school and c.) at a school named 
for some guy named Rupert, no less. 

But, much unlike high school students, 
I soon found that being different is what it 
took to fit in. People of all ages, size and 
color lined up an hour before showtime 
outside of the cafeteria to grapple for close 
seats with general admission tickets. 

It wasn’t for front row Madonna footage 
or the beer line at Foxboro. Over 200 people 
were here to see Kottke, a guy who’s been 
playing professionally 133 percent of my 
lifetime. 

His effort was at least double that 
onstage, with slick moves on both six and 
12-string guitars, though it was a seem- 
ingly smooth night for the seasoned Kottke. 
He’s all guffaws and quirky confusion, the 
genius of his field in much the way Stephen 
King reigns the literary world. 

Aside from the obvious physical at- 
tributes of King, Kottke initially commands 
stage presence with carelessly combed hair 
and a jaunty walk akin to King. He speaks in 
a low, somehow mysterious voice which 
captivates all around him. 

Kottke offhandedly tells us about break- 
ing a foot three years ago, and how his 
running career hasn’t been the same since. 
Indeed, it’s obvious his strut is similar to 
that of “Forest Gump” in the beginning 
stages of the movie, but so are Kottke’s 
mannerisms. He’s the only musician I’ve 
ever seen tap both feet at the same time, 
while inconsistently swinging one foot to 
and fro. 

What makes him so endearing is the fact 
that he doesn’t try to be someone else. 
Kottke onstage is Kottke in real life, and 
after a successful 30-year career, why 
shouldn’t he be? It’s a formula that works. 

But one gets the sense Kottke can’t help 


& 


being himself anyway, a man of broken 
speech and movements similar to a toy 
losing battery power — that is, until his 
fingers fly over the guitar. My mother and 
I both remarked how we thought we could 
converse with him easily, for he doesn’t 
seem on guard about what he says at all. 

I suppose it’s easier to write about per- 
sona than to write the same worn concert 
review, especially for an artist this sea- 
soned. In the era of MTV Unplugged perfor- 
mances, where rock stars like Stone Temple 
Pilots and Alanis Morrissette have a chance 
to test the waters and try something new, 
they could use a little help from Kottke. 

Music pours from his guitar and he 
rambles off stories as if he’s sitting on his 
back porch talking to his best friend. 

And indeed, the audience somehow feels 
endeared. 

The Nock auditorium, much like my 
first Kottke performance, was revealed to 
be a true jewel. The acoustics were great 
and the seats beautiful, though nearly 100 
of 300 remained unfilled during a great 
concert. 

Kottke delighted us with some flamenco, 
rhythm and blues and folk. One song about 
water left me gasping for air, as each chord 
plucked sounded like amplified bubbles 
exploding in air. Though some say guitar is 
his stronger point, I found nothing wrong 
with Kottke’s vocal performance. Perhaps 
as a member of the younger generation, 
however, I’m used to such displays. 

The artist’s 30 anniversary performance 
featured pieces from throughout his ca- 
reer, but only included about 12 songs. If 
there was only one complaint from the 
audience, it was that Kottke could have 
performed a bit longer. 

Eventually all good things end, though, 
and like the right bowl of porridge, it’s only 
appetizing for a certain period of time. 

Perhaps knowing when to conclude is 
another part of what’s ensured Kottke’s 
success all these years. I’m just glad he 
hasn’t ac- 
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Kottke concert pushes all the right buttons 


Overnight Shiftwork 


The KEY Program is a private, non-profit human service agency servicing troubled 
adolescents. Full time positions are available in our group homes in Methuen. This 
is an AWAKE position providing nighttime security of the youths, supervising and 
assisting in the morning routine, and some paperwork. A high school diploma or GED 
is required. Must be at least 21 years of age. Acar is required. Must clear a criminal 
record background check. Hourly wage is $8.79 per hour. 

The KEY Program offers orientation training; competitive salaries; health, dental, 
optical, life and short-term disability insurance; paid vacation and sick times; and 
educational reimbursement. 

Submit resume or letter of Introduction to: 

The KEY Program, Inc., Administrative Supervisor, 5 Hampshire St., Suite 4, Salem, 
N.H. 03078 EOE/AA 


THE KEY PROGRAM, INC. 
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Get the financial aid you need. 


UMass Lowell is committed to affordable, quality education. 


Earn while you learn. 


Choose from coops, internships, and a million-dollar 
Campus Work Program. 


Invest in your future. 


A four-year degree can boost your income by $10,000 a year, 
every year of your professional life. 


Meet with a UMass Lowell transfer counselor to find out how 
credits you've already taken could count toward a bachelor's degree. 


LOWCLL 


883 Broadway, Rm 110 
Lowell, MA 01854-5104 
www.uml.edu 


Spring semester classes start January 26; 
call now for registration dates. 


For more information 


call UMass Lowell at 978-934-3931. 
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Churchill letters reveal his private side 


@ Cantankerous old 
Englishman was really a 
sentimental lover 


WINSTON AND CLEMENTINE 
THE PERSONAL LETTERS OF THE 
CHURCHILLS 

EpDITED BY Mary SOAMES 

Houghton Mifflin. 702 pp. $35 
Reviewed by DIANA McLELLAN 

For the Washington Post 


Ape 33-year-old bachelor Winston 
Churchill, a former war hero, news 
paper correspondent, author and lec- 
turer, was about to become president of 
Britain’s Board of Trade in early 1908, when 
he found himself seated beside the 24-year- 
old Clementine Hozier at a dinner party. 

It was actually their second meeting. But 
at their first — during a ball four years 
earlier — Winston simply stood rooted to 
the spot, staring and speechless. This time, 
he pounced. In the manner of their class 
and era, his mother, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, invited Clementine and her 
mother, the aristocratic but rather wild 
Lady Blanche Hozier, to stay for a weekend 
at her country house, Salisbury Hall. 

“What a comfort it was to me to meet a 
girl with so much intellectual quality, and 
such strong reserves of noble sentiment,” 
wrote Winston to Clemmie after that week- 
end. “I hope we shall meet again and come 
to know each other better and like each 
other more: and I see no reason why this 
should not be so. Write therefore and tell 
me what your plans are, how your days are 
occupied, and above all when you are com- 
ing home... we may lay the foundations of 
a frank and clear-eyed friendship which I 
certainly should value and cherish with 
many serious feelings of respect .. .” 

And thus,“frank and clear-eyed,” began 
a great love, a brilliant political marriage 
between a mighty ego and one equipped to 
deal with it, and, luckily for us, their vivid 
57-year-long correspondence. Beautifully 


Looking at one of America 


@ An endearing book 
compiles Mike Royko’s 
best columns 


ONE MORE TIME 

The Best of Mike Royko 

University of Chicago 

275 pp. $22 

Reviewed BY JONATHAN YARDLEY 
For the Washington Post 


ike Royko died two years ago of a 
M brain aneurysm. He was 64 years 

old, still writing his column for 
the Chicago Tribune with the same energy 
and irascibility he first brought to the task 
three and a half decades earlier while in the 
employ of the Chicago Daily News. 

He should have had many more years 
ahead of him, but on the other hand he had 
already ground out some 7,500 columns, a 
figure than will leave all but a handful ofhis 
fellow journalists gasping in his wake. 

In his day, the heyday of which probably 
was the 1980s, Royko was one of the most 
respected and admired people in the busi- 
ness, by readers and colleagues alike. He 
won just about all the prizes there were to 
win, he published a hugely successful book 
(“Boss”, an account of the life and career of 
Chicago’s loved and reviled mayor, Richard 
Daley), yet he preferred to be a Chicago boy 
and resisted all efforts to be fashioned into 
something else. In one of the few interviews 
he gave, he said that a celebrated big-foot 
Washington journalist had cautioned him 
that “I had to come to Washington if I 
wanted to cast a long shadow,” to which he 
had this response: 


edited and set in context by the Churchills’ 
youngest daughter, Mary Soarnes, “Win- 
ston and Clementine: The Personal Letters 
of the Churchills” not only illuminates the 
couple’s ardent and playful lifelong love 
but also offers a sweeping yet accessible 
view of British politics in the 20th century. 

It’s endearingly sprinkled with day-to— 
day reflections on beasts and birds, on their 
five children (“the kittens”), one of whom 
died tragically young, on painting and gam- 
bling, on “doing over” houses and gardens, 
on the habitues of the rat-filled trenches of 
war, of yachts, great houses and palaces. 

Its private word play is nicely explained 
— his sleeping bag at the front in 1916 was 
the W of the RHPB, Womb of the Red Hot 
Polar Bear; that ofhis sidekick Archie Sinclair 
was the Bosom of the Amorous Polecat — 
and throughout thrums the theme of the 
constant need for him to earn money by his 
writing. Best of all are both Churchills’ 
candid close-ups of frailties among the pow- 
erful, easily translatable to today. 

“The King talked more stupidly about 
the Navy than I have ever heard him be- 
fore,” grumbled Winston in 1912, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to “my dearest dar- 
ling” in a letter written aboard the yacht 
Enchantress. “Really, it is disheartening to 
hear the cheap and silly drivel with what he 
lets himself be filled up .. .” 

Of an admiral he had just promoted out 
of his sight he observes, not unkindly, that 
“Beast Briggs ... has both character and 
ability, but is a thoroughly disagreeable 
man, and his mind is pinched and his soul 
is sore and sour and sully and surly and 
generally swinish . . .” Wrote Clemmie of 
Prime Minister—to—be David Lloyd George: “ 
I get on so well with him and I know he likes 
me, but he is a sneak — I would never like 
you to be intimately connected because 
tho’ he seems to recover again and again 
from his muddles and mistakes, I am not 
sure his partner would; he would instead be 
saddled with the whole lot while LLG. 


“And I’m thinking, I never thought about 
my shadow, how far I can cast it. I know 
how far I can cast a lure, if I’m fishing. But 
my shadow? I’ve never worried about cast- 
ing a long shadow.” 

It surely does not need to be pointed out 
that the “shadow” Royko “cast,” if we must 
stick with that rather morbid image, was 
far longer than that cast by any of those 
who elbow for seats in the McLaughlin 
Group, which Royko liked to call “the 
McGoofy Group,” or those who hanker for 
admission to the Gridiron Club’s annual 
exercise in puerility, or those who pray for 
the opportunity to genuflect before assis- 
tant secretaries of state at Georgetown 
dinner parties. Royko was as gritty and real 
as too much of Washington journalism is 
self-regarding and phony, and his sense of 
himself—and his work — was secure enough 
so that the last thing he needed was to leave 
Chicago. 

That city was bred in his bones. Few 
journalists of the postwar era have been as 
closely identified and engaged with a city as 
Royko was with Chicago. No doubt there 
are those who will invoke the name of 
Jimmy Breslin and the city of New York, but 
Breslin has always seemed at least as much 
a creature of self-promotion and the media 
as of the city, whereas Royko always stoutly 
resisted both of those avenues to celebrity 
and remuneration. It is no denigration of 
Royko — quite to the contrary — to say that 
away from Chicago he would have been a 
fish (“a dead ale wife,” as he put it) out of 
water, that Chicago was what sustained 
him all his working life. 

The 110 Royko columns assembled in 
this posthumous collection prove nothing 
so much as that. If Chicago is not always 


skipped off laughing... 

Clemmie often signed her letters Cat or 
Kat; Winston the Pug or Pig. 

As the great war loomed in 1914, the Pig 
guiltily thrilled to the impending action: 
“My darling One and beautiful — Every- 
thing trends towards catastrophe and col- 
lapse. [am interested, geared-up and happy. 
Is it not horrible to be built like that?...The 
two black swans on St. James’ Park lake 
have a darling cygnet — grey, fluffy precious 
and unique. I watched them this evening 
for a time as a relief from all the plans and 
schemes. We are putting the whole Navy 
into fighting trim ... The sailors are thrilled 
and confident . . .” 

Throughout Churchill’s long, rich ca- 
reer — from the catastrophe and disgrace of 
Gallipoli, his own project, in 1915, through 
his exile in the trenches of France, his later 
World War! triumphs, his involuntary post- 
war switch from politician to full-time his- 
torian, his long-ignored early warnings of 
the Nazi menace, his leadership of Britain 
during World War II, his meetings with 
Stalin and Roosevelt, his second prime 
ministership and long beyond — the couple 
were often parted, and the letters flowed. 

For one thing, they took separate vaca- 
tions. While Clementine played tennis with 


their subject, Chicago is always their mood: 
tough, confrontational, earthy clenched- 
fisted yet softhearted. Royko was heir to an 
old American school of newspapering, the 
patron saints of which were Damon Runyon, 
in New York, and Ben Hecht, in Chicago. 
It is now just about gone, just as the 
entirely different school called Menckenism 
is just about gone, but among its character- 
istics were terse prose, tiny paragraphs, 
street-wise jauntiness and, beneath it all, 
what can only be called sentimentality. It 
was easy to do badly, as the work of thou- 
sands of acolytes would attest, and exceed- 
ingly hard to do well. Royko, more often 
than not, did it better than anyone else. 

It’s not really clear which columns Royko 
most liked doing: tear-jerkers about victims 
of bureaucratic insensitivity, pieces that 
often forced local or federal agencies to 
reverse callous policies; mocking glimpses 
of the Chicago political machine, especially 
the aldermen whom he held in particular 
contempt, notable for nothing “except their 
comedic value”; big-shoulders exercises in 
Chicagoese, recounting the exploits and 
opinions of the fictitious Slats Grobnik or 
celebrating the joys of softball played with 
16-inch balls and no gloves; affectionate 
pieces, usually obituaries, about people he 
admired, ranging from George Halas to 
Fred Astaire; or the occasional plunge into 
humor, often at his own expense. 

As it happens Royko could be very funny 
indeed. I am somewhat inclined to regard 
an extended bravura passage in William 
Boyd’s splendid novel “A Good Man in Af- 
rica” as the most side — and head — split- 
ting depiction of the hangover, but Royko’s 
“How to Cure Hangover: First Try Moaning” 
gives ita run for the money, as a few sample 


her titled pals, Winston painted, wrote, 
played bezique, yachted with rich men and 
gambled (usually unluckily) at casinos. In 
those days, too, a woman of the upper class 
took to her bed for three weeks after giving 
birth, then convalesced at length among 
family and servants — so a husband in the 
flesh was de trop. 

Daunted by Winston’s formidable 
intellectual firepower when she hoped to 
give advice or make a point, Clemmie some- 
times wrote to him even while they were at 
home together. When Churchill, newly ap- 
pointed prime minister in May of 1940, 
offered his country his “blood, toil, tears 
and sweat” for the duration of the war, he 
had clearly forgotten one thing, and Clem- 
mie’s “house-post” letter of June 27 remind- 
ed him: There was a danger, she warned, of 
“your being generally disliked by your col- 
leagues and subordinates because of your 
rough sarcastic and overbearing manner.” 

Noting that Winston could, after all, fire 
anyone in the country except the King, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Speaker, 
she begs him to “combine urbanity, kind- 
ness and if possible Olympic calm .. . I 
cannot bear that those who serve the Coun- 
try and yourself should not love you as well 
as admire and respect you . . . irascibility 
and rudeness . . . will breed either dislike or 
a slave mentality . . . Please forgive your 
loving devoted and watchful Clemmie.” She 
signed off with a sweet little cat. 

“All politicians’ marriages stink,” a sen- 
ator’s ex-wife once told me, citing the un- 
fair balance of power, the role-playing thrust 
upon the spouse, the sexual competition 
from willing underlings and the wildly in- 
flated ego of the big shot. Certainly Win- 
ston and Clementine dealt with all of the 
above with exemplary grace. 

Winston and Clementine is old news, 
yes, and English news. But its verities still 
shine true, and its politics still smell as 
fresh as, well, whatever it is that fresh 
politics smell like today. 

Diana McLellan is the author of “The Girls,” a 
forthcoming book about Hollywood in the 1920s, 
30s and ’40s. 


S finest opinion columnists 


extracts will make plain: 

“Defining a hangover is simple. It is 
nature’s way of telling you that you got 
drunk. 

“T’ve never understood why nature goes 
to the bother, since millions of wives pass 
on the information... 

“Tt should be remembered that part of a 
hangover’s discomfort is psychological. 

“when you awaken, you will be filled 
with a deep sense of shame, guilt, disgust, 
embarrassment, humiliation and self-loath- 
ing. 

“This is perfectly normal, understand- 
able, and deserved.... “Aspirin will help re- 
lieve your headache. But it might increase 
the pain in your stomach. 

“If so, Maalox will help relieve the pain 
in your stomach. But it will make your 
mouth dry. 

“So it is best to take the aspirin and the 
Maalox and just hold your tongue under 
the kitchen faucet. Or rest it in the freezer 
compartment of your refrigerator.” 

That’s guy humor such as has been 
perfected in recent years by Dave Barry; it’s 
hard not to believe that Barry went to 
school on Royko, picking up tips about how 
to find humor in self-inflicted pain brought 
about by frat—house misbehavior. 

But it’s also the testimony of a man who 
did more than his share of time in Chicago 
taverns and who believed, with plenty of 
reason, that a real Chicago tavern was a 
genuine home away from home. Royko’s 
sketches were written from the heart; and 
they’ll touch both the hearts and the funny 
bones of others for a few more years. Savor 
them while you can. 

Contact Jonathan Yardley by e-mail at 


yardley@twp.com. 
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@ Columnist 
keeps his word 
in last column 
of semester 


ere is the basis for a statement I made in my first 
H column for the Observer: I love to complain about 
things. Over these past four months, I have noticed 
a few things that I want to complain about in my final 
column of the semester. 
V Plastic surgery has become the teenage pop star’s 
ticket into adulthood. 

Take Britney Spears. She bursts on the scene with her 
teeny-bopper anthem, “Hit Me Baby One More Time.” Then 
when she has every boy between the ages 12 and 18 
drooling over her every appearance, she gets breast im- 
plants. I know plastic can be used to buy things in stores, 
but it shouldn’t be used to buy fame and fortune. 

V Have you ever gone to a sporting event or concert and 
had one too many $5 sodas? Regardless of the desire to stay 
in your seat, you have to answer nature’s call. You get in 
line and wait 15 minutes to get to the front. The killer 
occurs when half of the occupants in the line have a 
gigantic beer in their hand. Isn’t that the reason they are 
there in the first place? 

Even better, when you make it to the holy land, the beer 
gets placed not on the shelf above the porcelain basin, but 
on top of the urinal, inches away from the contents below. 
Two words: “bathroom etiquette.” 

What makes for an even better bathroom experience is 
the wonderful billows of smoke clouding the air. The first 
thing a patron of any arena is greeted with is the no- 
smoking rules of the building posted on the scoreboard 
screens. 

Smoking in the bathroom is so . . . high school. One 
would figure a smoker could manage three hours without 
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Non Sequitur 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
Pull out all stops this week and 
go ahead with those plans, every- 
thing you need is now in place. The 
idea of how things are supposed to 
be and reality will always be in con- 
flict, so don’t let it stop you. Mat- 
ters on the home front need to 
be taken care of. 
\ TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 
Don’t jump to conclusions 
A about anything, if it looks to 
good to be true, it probably 
is. Look beyond appearances 
and check out all the facts 
first. Play your hunches, be- 
cause your intuition is working overtime this week. Your 
evenings may be filled with intense romance. 
GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Hindsight is always 20-20. So stop feeling sorry for 
yourself this week and look around to see just how rich and 
full your life really is. A friend may be just the remedy to 
pull you out of the doldrums. Take a tip from their 
enthusiasm and childlike sense of wonder. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

There is an overlooked detail in your financial dealings 
which needs to be searched out and taken care of, other- 
wise it may cause some inconvenience. Since you love 
tradition and are not overly fond of change, don’t be 
alarmed of the changes, but roll with the punches. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

This week may find you finishing a project with the help 
ofa cool and calm approach. Take a moment to review your 
work and look for any possibly improvements for the next 
time. A little soul- searching is in order, so bring up old 
memories, however painful. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Your money matters may need a bit more juggling than 
usual during the week, and may be due to your dependence 
on someone who is not very dependable. Cut your losses 
and move on. Just who or what are you saving your love and 
affection for - put your own needs as a priority. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

A calm and cool exterior will do more for you than 
hysteria this week. There is a good reason to not let your 
feelings get the best of you. Your primary love relationship 
seems to be heading in a new direction, one which will be 
beneficial for the both of you. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

The weight of the world seems to be on your shoulders 
during the week. Just continue to do a good job, but don’t 
take it with such a life and death attitude. A lover or partner 
may be in hysterics, so just listen compassionately and save 
your reply until later. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

An opportunity this week needs to be seized now before 
it is snapped up by another. Things around you may have 
become a little slow, even to routine. Try something new to 
inject a little life into your every day living and let those 
creative juices start to flow. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A fortress in your life may be slowly crumbling away 
during the week, but if you look at the situation on a 
positive note, it may be able to provide you with the chance 
to rebuild according to your own design and desire. Don’t 
take any foolish risks with your health. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Someone in your life seems to be trying to dominate 
your every move. This person needs to be put in their place 
with as much tact as possible, with no question of your 
intent. Things may be changing regarding your personal 
life-style, but it will work out for the best. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

The choices you make this week will depend on your 
ability to tell the difference between what looks good and 
what is really in your best interest. You must be able to 
maintain a certain level of enthusiasm if you want to 
accomplish everything on time. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You are naturally 
very practical and grounded in your thoughts and actions. 
Your fondness for comfort will find you in plush surround- 
ings and sensual pleasures are very important to you. You 
prefer monogamous relationships, where you can put your 
best foot forward. 


Singer balances her 
‘art’ with sales figures 


By JOE IRIZARRY Ss we 
Staff Reporter or 


en Linda Caballero was growing up in the South 

Wire her tawny complexion and long, black 

hair earned her the nickname “India.” Friends, 

family, and acquaintances greeted her with war whoops or 

Hindu chants, depending on their geographic frame of 
mind. She hated the name. 

When she was in her early teens, she started traveling 
to Manhattan to do the Latin hip-hop club scene, and word 
got around that she could sing. DJ and producer Little Louie 
Vega liked her sound and suggested her as a vocalist for 
TKA, a pioneering Latin hip-hop group. 

After a year with that band, Caballero decided to go solo, 
and Vega recommended her to John “Jellybean” Benitez, 
who was starting his own Warner-distributed record com- 
pany. Jellybean also liked her voice, but he was not so sure 
about her name. Linda? He didn’t think it would set the 
world on fire. 

“Why don’t you call yourself India? It’s a part of who you 
are,” her grandmother said. “I can’t do that,” replied Linda. 
“He’s going to laugh.” 

Jellybean did laugh, but he said the name was perfect. 

India, of course, has become a huge star — the princess 
of salsa, a bestselling recording artist, and the apparent 
heiress to Celia Cruz’s mantle. She spent two years touring 
behind her quadruple-platinum album “Dicen Que Soy 
(They Say That I Am),” and last year” release, “Sobre El 
Fuego (Through the Fire),” a double-platinum smash that 
hit the top spot on Billboard’s Tropical Latin Chart. 

India’s rise from obscurity to stardom has a Latin touch. 
India was singing in English for Louie Vega and Jellybean, 
switched to Spanish to become a salsa diva and now keeps 
one foot in the English-speaking dance world by recording 
Latin soul tunes for Vega’s group, Masters at Work. 

She’s also recorded “Jazzin’,” an album of standards, 
with Tito Puente and the Count Basie Orchestra. The 
variety of her projects has gained her a reputation for being 
a versatile risk-taker. 

“When someone tells me I can’t do something, that 
makes me want to do it even more. It gives me inspiration,” 
she said. 

India reflects the stress between the old and new in 
contemporary Latin music. On the one hand, she is part of 
a Latin-music tradition that has always emphasized live 
performance, showmanship, and vocal virtuosity. She sings 
in Spanish and perhaps more importantly, in dave. She’s 
backed by a Latin orchestra featuring standard Latin in- 
strumentation. 

On the other hand, she is unorthodox: Admirers call her 
unique, detractors heretical. She brought all sorts of musi- 
cal baggage — like a love of rhythm and blues, on her 
journey from Latin hip-hop to salsa. “Sobre el Fuego,” the 
album’s title track, is a Spanish version of the Chaka Khan 
hit, “Through the Fire.” 

“Dance elements, R&B, Latin jazz, salsa- it’s all wrapped 
in one inside of me,” she said. 

Salsa lyrics have traditionally been written from a male 
perspective, but India’s core audience is young Latinas, and 
she has won their support by addressing them woman to 
woman. “Sobre el Fuego” includes tracks such as “Burlada 
Inocencia” (Taking advantage of Innocence), which coun- 
sels against illegitimate births, and the number-one single 
“Me Canse de Ser La Otra (I’m Tired Of Being the Other 
Woman),” a portrait of awoman about to leave an unfaith- 
ful man. 

India says she felt some pressure to top “Dicen Que Soy,” 
both artistically and sales wise, but instead of trying to 
reproduce her first album, she took a freer approach on 
“Sobre el Fuego.” 

India feels the rhythm section on the new album is 
particularly strong, thanks to Venezuelan percussionist 
Luis Quintero, her current boyfriend. Quintero handled all 
the percussion on the album, a job usually reserved for 
three musicians. As a result, the album has a harder edge. 

For the future, India plans a live album to capture the 
energy of her concerts. On stage, her eyes close, her fists 
clench, and her big rich voice soars over the crowd, but in 
between songs she laughs and jokes with the audience. 

“I live on live performances, it’s hard to stop. I know 
what it is like to turn the house out at tv’o and three in the 
morning. Some female singers have million-dollar con- 
tracts, but would rather get a manicure than do a live show. 

You have to go out there and pay your dues. That’s what 
makes a great performer.” 
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Star Wars merchandising blitz begins 


@ Numerous companies 
prepare for outpouring of 
crazed fans on May 19 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


ith the upcoming release of “Star 

Wars: Episode I- The Phantom 

Menace” May 19, Star Wars cre- 
ator George Lucas has used his “force” to 
control almost every aspect of his new 
movie. 

Lucas has signed licensing agreements 
with manufacturers that prohibit them from 
releasing product information to almost 
everyone, media included. 

Even with Lucas controlling most facets 
of “Phantom Menace,” movie theaters and 
retailers are anticipating huge sales for the 
new movie. 

Lucas, through his movie distributor 
20th Century Fox, has laid down strict rules 
for theaters to follow if they want to show 
the movie. 

These rules include how long the movie 
will run, the size of the auditorium the 
movie is shown in, movie previews, on- 
screen advertisements and when they can 
start showing the movie. 

The subject of when a theater can sell 
advanced tickets was up in the air until 
recently. 


Who’s who 


@ Here’s a rundown of 
the actors and their roles 
in new the “Star Wars’ 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Staff Reporter 


close to home “Star Wars: The Phantom 

Menace” will open to fill your sci-fi 
cravings. 

Star Wars creator George Lucas has been 
secretive about details of the new movie. 
Some of the details released have involved 
a plot summary, characters and weapons 
used in Phantom Menace. 

The first Star Wars trilogy, which Lucas 
calls episodes IV, V, VI, focuses on Luke 
Skywalker’s effort to overthrow the evil 
empire led by Darth Vader. In the Phantom 
Menace, which Lucas is calling episode I, 
the story centers around Luke Skywalker’s 
father, a young boy named Anakin. 

Phantom Menace introduces a number 
of new characters to “Star Wars” fans. Here 
is a brief list of characters: 

Anakin Skywalker: (Jake Lloyd) this 9- 
year-old boy doesn’t know it, but someday 
he will become Darth Vader. 

Obi-Wan Kenobi: (Ewan McGregor) In 
episode I Obi-Wan is a young Jedi appren- 
tice who is trained by Jedi Master Qui- Gon 


I: a time not too far away, in a theater 


1. “No Scrubs,” TLC. LaFace. 

2. “Kiss Me,” Sixpence None The Richer. 
Squint. 

3. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

4. “Every Morning,” Sugar Ray. Lava. 

5. “What’s It Gonna Be?!” Busta Rhymes 
(feat. Janet). FlipMode. 

6. “Heartbreak Hotel,” Whitney Houston 
Arista. 

7. “Angel Of Mine,” Monica. Arista. 

8. “Livin’ La Vida Loca,” Ricky Martin. C2. 
9. “Slide,” Goo Goo Dolls. Warner Bros. 
10. “Please Remember Me,” Tim McGraw. 
Curb. 

11. “I Still Believe,” Mariah Carey. Colum- 
bia. 


“We will try to do advanced tickets,” said 
Dana Wilson of National Amusements, 
which owns theaters in Lawrence, Lowell 
and Woburn. He says they can’t really do 
anything about it because 20th Century 
Fox, which is dictating the policies. 

Spokesmen for General Cinemas, who 
own theaters in Tyngsboro and Burlington 
are saying the same thing. When they can 
get tickets out there, they will do so. 

Fox News is reporting advanced tickets 
will go on sale May 12, at 3 p.m. Each person 
will be allowed to purchase a maximum of 
12 tickets. 

Wilson also says Lucas wants the movie 
shown in first class cinemas with digital 
sound. Lucas does not want theaters to 
disclose which theaters have updated their 
sound systems, because he wants his deal- 
ings unbiased with movie theater compa- 
nies. 

On the retail side of the Star Wars money 
machine, Lucas chose the date of May 3 for 
stores to start selling Star Wars merchan- 
dise. 

With that in mind, Toys ’R Us opened its 
doors at 12:01 a.m. on May 3. Wal-Mart says 
it will sell Star Wars merchandise in 16 of 
its 36 department stores. 

Merchandise from this movie is every- 
where, from music stores to book stores to 
toy stores. Experts are predicting sales could 
reach as high as $2 billion for Star Wars 
goods, with half of those sales resulting 
from toys. 


in the film 


&6 


There are already plans 
for episodes II and III. 


Jinn (Liam Neeson). 

Darth Maul: (Ray Park) a Sith lord who 
uses a double-edged light saber. 

Mace Windu: (Samuel L. Jackson) the 
oldest human on the Knight's Council, he is 
a Jedi Master. 

Slimi Skywalker: (Pemilla August) 
Anakin’s mother, she was sold into slavery. 
She sacrifices Anakin so he can follow the 
Jedi ways. 

Queen Amidala: (Natalie Portman) she 
is the leader of the Naboo. She will later 
marry Anakin. 

There are some familiar “faces” you will 
recognize. Robots - R2D2 and C- 3P0. Yoda 
will be in episode I, along with Jabba the 
Hut. 

Lucas spent $115 million to make Phan- 
tom Menace, with distribution rights be- 
longing to 20th Century Fox. 

Anticipation is running high, and every- 
one involved with this movie is hoping it 
does well. There are already plans for epi- 
sodes II and III. The series should be fin- 
ished by 2003. 


1. “I Am...,” NAS. Columbia. 

2. “Fanmail,” TLC. LaFace. 

3. “...,Baby One More Time,” Britney Spears. 
Jive. 

4.“Come On Over,” Shania Twain. Mercury. 
5. “Believe,” Cher. Warner Bros. 

6. “The Slim Shady LP,” Eminem. Web. 

7. “The Matrix,” Soundtrack, Maverick. 

8. “Sogno,” Andrea Bocelli. Polydor. 

9. “Americana,” The Offspring. 

Columbia. 

10.“Echo,” Tom Petty And The Heartbreak- 
ers. Warner Bros. 

11.“Thug Mentality 1999,” Krayzie Bone. 
Mo Thugs. 

12. “Life,” Soundtrack, Rock Land. 


Pepsi Cola has spent $2 billion to be- 
come the official soft drink of that galaxy 
far, far away. 

Pepsi plans on having specially marked 
cans of soda with Star Wars figures on 
them, and putting “surprises” into Pepsi- 
owned Frito-Lay snack products. 

If that isn’t enough Star Wars for you, 
there is a Star Wars insider magazine, an 
official Star Wars website www.starwars.com, 
and, if you haven’t guessed; a Star Wars fan 
club. 


Liberal Arts/ 


Broadcasting 


Learn what it’s like to work in the 
communications field, a choice which 
can lead to career opportunities in 
newspapers, magazines, publishing, 
television, radio and more 


Contact the Admissions Office today! 
or just try out a course next semester: 
- Journalism I & II 
- Broadcast Reporting 
- Television Production 
- Copy Editing 


Questions? Contact program coordinator Joseph T. LeBlanc at 
978-556-3391 or use email: jleblanc@necc.mass.edu 


Membership has its privileges. For $19.95 
a year, members receive posters, stickers, 
and the insider magazine with the “Jawa 
Trader” supplement. The Jawa Trader car- 
ries exclusive items that fans can purchase. 

So with the blessing of Lucas, fans can 
now go out and buy a piece of their favorite 
movie. Those fans who are inclined can use 
the force, but cash or charge may bea better 
idea. 
Contact Robert Archer by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Journalism 


An Option 
For the 21st Century 
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@ Improvement in 
play gives Knights 
confidence 


By RIAN MCFADDEN 
Sports Editor 


at was to be a state 

tournament at Crystal 

Springs: golf course 

turned out to be a regular season 
match for the Knights. 

Four teams are needed in order 
for a tournament to be held, but 
only three qualified: NECC, Spring- 
field Technical College and Mount 
Holyoke College. 

NECC placed second of the three 
teams, bringing its record to 2-4. 
They shot a team score of 412 on 
Thursday and 390 on Friday, im- 
proving by 22 strokes. 

The wet conditions seemed to 
be a factor. Jeff Drouin said the 
greens were soaked and it was 
affecting his putting. 

Once again Damon Hunkins 
was the top scorer for the Knights 
with a combined score of 182 for 
both days. 

Number three player Jeff 
Drouin placed second behind 
Hunkins by ten strokes, shooting 
194 for the two rounds. 

David Pecoraro, the Knights’ 
number two player, had a rough 
day on Thursday, shooting a 125. 
He improved on Friday with a 97, 
and shot a 46 on the back nine. 

Although the match was not a 
tournament, Coach Donna 
Felisberto said it only helped her 
players. 

“It was productive in the sense 
that we have the regionals next 
week and these are the teams we 
will be facing,” Felisberto said. 

Recently, players have become 
more comfortable on the course, 
and the result has been better 
scores for at least two Knights. 

JeffDrouin and JeffLeClair have 
both been playing better since 
early in the season. 


Haverhill 


Conveniently located 
at Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 
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LONG SHOT: The Knights’ number three player, Jeff Drouin, tees off at the tenth hole during last 
week’s match at Crystal Springs Golf Course. Drouin placed second for the Knights. 


“T’ve seen improvement 
throughout the season with both 
of them. I’m very pleased,” 
Felisberto said. 

The Knight’s have already quali- 
fied for the regionals and hope to 
make it to the nationals. 

“Tm remaining optimistic. As 


Numbers 


@ Knights lose first 
game in state 
tournament 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Sports Editor 


Ithough the baseball team 

lost its first game in the 

state tournament, Coach 
Pete Michel is happy. 

The team did not look promis- 
ing at the start of the season. Some 
players were added late to help fill 
the roster. Eleven players made 
the trip to Holyoke for the State 
tournament. 

“The numbers are what killed 
us. We had guys play positions 
that they usually don’t just to keep 
other players from tiring,” Michel 
said. 

NECC played the number-one 
seed for the first game of the tour- 
nament, losing to Quinsigamond 
by way of a “mercy ending.” A 
“mercy ending” occurs when one 
team is leading by 10 runs or more 


individuals, we have potential to 
qualify,” Felisberto said. 

Six teams will be competing 
in the regionals, and Felisberto 
said Holyoke and CCRI are the 
teams to beat. 

Hunkins will be a good candi- 
date for the nationals if he can 


keep his scores around the low to 
mid 40s. 

Chicopee Country Club will host 
this year’s regional tournament, 
which will take place on May 13 
and 14. 

Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
rianmcf@hotmail.com. 


kill baseball team 


after the fifth inning, or if they 
are up by eight runs after the 
seventh. 

“This rule was not around 
when I played. If you were losing 
it didn’t matter, you played the 
game to the end,” Michel said. 

The rule is relatively new and 
allows teams that are losing se- 
verely to save some pride. Would 
you rather end the game at 10-0 
or 60-0? 

This was not the first time the 
Knights encountered this rule. 
When NECC played Quin- 
sigamond the first time in April, 
Quinsigamond scored 11 runs in 
the first inning, which eventually 
forced them to end the game. 
Holyoke and Norwalk both forced 
the ending twice. 

“They had to make that rule so 
small colleges and colleges that 
are starting programs will not be 
blown away,” Michel said. 

The Knights had some good 
players, but not enough to com- 
pete with stronger schools. 

Dan Halligan, NECC’s star out- 
fielder and pitcher, twisted his 
ankle late in the season, which 
added more pressure to the other 


players. 

“Dan is one of our stand-out 
players. When he was out, the 
other players had to step it up,” 
Michel said. 

Halligan, who ended the sea- 
son with a .447 batting average, 
overcame his injury just in time 
for the state tournament, but that 
was not enough. 

Another standout for the 
Knights was Rob Prindle. A former 
University of Southern Maine 
player, Prindle ended the season 
with a .382 average. Although he 
could play for NECC one more 
year, he is thinking about trans- 
ferring to U-Mass Lowell. 

“The kids should. be com- 
mended. They went out there and 
gave it their all despite the lack of 
players. We set a goal early in the 
season to make it to the states and 
we did,” Michel said. 

The Knights ended the season 
5-13, but plans are already under- 
way for next season. Coach Michel 
has been recruiting at area high 
schools and has been in contact 
with some prospects. 

Contact Steve Flagg by e-mail at 
observer@necc.mass.edu. 


Sports editor 
says farewell 
® East Carolina 
University is his 
next destination 


t’s been two years, but it seems 

like two weeks ago I was regis- 

tering for my first semester at 
NECC. But now I’m off to North 
Carolina, and my short reign as 
Co-Sports Editor for the Observer 
is over. 

I’m not sure how many people 
read this column every two weeks, 
but I would like to thank those 
who did, and those who read the 
paper in general. It is good to see 
the number of papers in the news 
rack dwindle as the week 
progresses. 

I had no intention of ever writ- 
ing for the Observer, butit’s one of 
the best things I’ve done in my 20 
years. I'll miss the newsroom and 
my iMac, but most of all I'll miss 
my fellow Observer staffers. Let 
me touch upon each of them 
briefly. 

Steve Landwehr: He knows his 
stuff, and I’m surprised he didn’t 
choke me after all the questions I 
asked him on those long Satur- 
days. 

Camille Ducey: She is always 
suggesting and open to sugges- 
tions. A good writer, she can make 
one of the best cat noises I’ve ever 
heard, too. 

Vinnie Tittone: I could have 
gotten to know him better. He 
does well with arts and entertain- 
ment and opened up the door for 
Hip-Hop music in the paper. 

Carley Thornell: One of the 
smarter people I know. I love talk- 
ing to her because she can carry 
on a good conversation and she 
teaches me new terms, like “butt 
floss.” 

Maria Znoj:1 could have gotten 
to know_her better, too. That 
printer will never like you, Maria. 

Stephen Flagg: One of the best 
cutline writers I know. “See ya 
later ribbon.” Good luck at 
Emerson, and I'll miss belting out 
Culture Club in the newsroom. 

Nathan Scott: I could go on 
forever. New York was a blast. 
You've got the next round. 

Johanna Choina: A good 
photogapher. Always positive and 
has too much energy. Tschuess! 

David Cousins: You have cour- 
age driving a $50 car. “Night Train 
Express” isn’t beer. 

George Ward: Jorge, where are 
those Bruins tickets? He could al- 
ways help me get out of a jam 
when Iscrewed up my sports page. 

Joe LeBlanc: learned a lot from 
him and look up to him. He knows 
how to create a good newspaper. 

Good luck to all of you and 
thanks for making me feel at home. 
Contact Rian McFadden by e-mail at 
rianmcf@hotmail.com 


THANKS FOR THE HELP: William and Patricia Cavallero receive a gift from Board of Trustees 
Chairman Byron Matthews in honor of their contributions to the college and the community. The 


ceremony took place at the 1999 Leadership Awards luncheon in the Bentley library. 


THE WRITE STUFF: Jocelyn 
Chodakowski accepts her English 


8 


writing award from Professor Paula 


Boxer as Department Chairwoman 
Catherine Sanderson looks on. 


NECC chosen as 
site for development 
programs for state 
employees 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Editor 


ECC has been designated a 

regional training center 

for municipal and state 
employees by the Executive Office 
of Administration and Finance. The 
college will receive $175,000 from 
the state to provide innovative 
technology for two classrooms. 

The college will provide train- 
ing space and work in partnership 
with the Human Resources Divi- 
sion of the executive office to iden- 
tify, develop, schedule and market 
training and development courses 
for 67,000 state employees and 
thousands of municipal workers 
in the Northeast region of the 
state. 

“This is outstanding news for 
the college. The state’s decision to 
select Northern Essex recognizes 
our longtime commitment to 
workforce development,” Presi- 
dent David Hartleb said in a letter 
to the board of trustees. 


Awards 


t ; 
As the semester comes to an end, honors 
are bestowed and graduates look to the 


future 


Johanna Choina photos 


A HAND SHAKE AND A HUE: Associate Dean of Instructional Support Services David Kelley congratulates Victor Urena 


on his peer tutor certification, left. Kristin Bell gets a hug from Professor Cynthia Crivaro as Professor Eduardo Ruiz 
applauds at the behavioral science awards presentation. 


College awarded $175,000 job training grant 


He said the state was impressed 
with the success of training pro- 
grams the college developed for 
corporate giants Lucent Technolo- 
gies, Raytheon, and Gillette. 

Other middle-size businesses 
include: Circuit Technology Cen- 
ter and Dynawave in Haverhill, 
Cardinal Shoe and New Balance 
Athletic Shoe in Lawrence, ARC 
Technologies in Amesbury, Smith 
& Nephew Dyonics in Andover and 
Holy Family Hospital and Yoplait 
Colombo in Methuen. 

Hartleb congratulated execu- 
tive assistant to the president, Rob- 
ert Hatem, for his part in the 
project and the upcoming pro- 
gram for employees of the Admin- 
istrative Office of Trial Courts. 

“It's a major step for us in 
community colleges in workforce 
training,” said Hatem. 

Hatem said he is in the process 
of developing computer training 
for about 48 trial court employees 
and will extend the training next 
year for additional people. 

He said the office of trial courts 
recently purchased computers and 
developed in-house software to 
manage cases, choosing NECC to 
train the employees. 

The regional training center 
will include a personal computer 
lab with Internet access and a 
video-conferencing system that 


will allow the college to connect 
with the five other regional train- 
ing centers located across the state. 

It will be used by the state three 
days a week and on the other two 


days, nights and weekends, the 
college will utilize the center’s 
resources. 

The center is scheduled to open 
in June and will be coordinated by 


THE SYMBOL 


OF 


SUCCESS. 


New Hampshire College offers: 

© 17 Undergraduate Majors 
MBA, Master of Science and Doctoral Programs 
8-week Undergraduate Terms 
12-week Graduate Terms 
Degree Programs Tailored to Fit Your Goals 


Next Terms Begin: 


the Center for Business and Indus- 
try in partnership with HRD. 


Contact Camille Ducey by e-mail at 
camille35@yahoo.com. 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 


19-A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, NH 03079-2840 


Undergraduate: July 5, '99, Graduate: June 14, '99 


(603) 893-9600 
www.nhc.edu 


